











THE 


DECEMBER, 1912. 






EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

GENTLEMEN: One year ago the public 
schools were in the period of transition. 
The transition has been made. The new 
boards of school directors, which in most 
districts are smaller than the old boards, 
have taken charge of the schools. The 
superior working capacity of small boards 
has been demonstrated. Under the new 
order of things our school system is prov- 
ing more efficient, despite the difficulties 
which always arise in making the transi- 
tion from the old to the new. 

The State Board of Education was organ- 
ized on July 11, 1911. Principal J. George 
Becht, of the Clarion State Normal School, 
was elected permanent Secretary. He 
entered upon his duties in January, 1912. 
A suite of rooms for the use of the Board 
was rented on the third floor of the Tele- 
graph Building. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


The Department of Public Instruction 
was further strengthened by the addition 
of two High School Inspectors through the 
appointment of Principal W. M. Denison, 
of the High School at Troy, and of Thomas 
S. March, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Greensburg. In June Inspector W. S. 
Hertzog was elected Principal of the State 
Normal School of California, and the va- 
cancy was filled by the appointment of 
James G. Pentz, Superintendent of the 
‘Schools of Charleroi. The working force of 
the Department was further increased by 
the appointment of Rose M. Feterolf, of 
Wilkes-Barre, as Expert Assistant in Draw- 
ing, of Millard B. King, of Wayne, as Ex- 
pert Assistant in Industrial Education, and 
of I. H. Dennis, of the State College, as 
Expert Assistant in Agricultural Education. 








MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Health is of first importance in the edu- 
cation of the child, as well as in its subse- 
quent career. The movement for medical 
inspection was hampered in many districts 
through the efforts of the League for Medi- 
cal Freedom. In some districts the school 
boards voted against medical inspection be- 
cause they were not fully acquainted with 
the new legislation. They feared an ex- 
pense for which no provision had been 
made in the tax-levy, and a possible con- 
demnation of their school buildings on 
sanitary grounds. During the coming year 
an inspection of the sanitary arrangements 
will be made, even where school boards 
have voted against the medical examination 
of the pupils. 

One can not refrain from lauding the 
wisdom of the policy which the State 
Health Department has pursued in this im- 
portant work. In the first place the physi- 
cians in charge of the inspection were 
urged to win the confidence of the children 
and to refrain from everything that might 
frighten the timid or disturb the nervous. 
In the next place care was taken not to 
interfere with the private practice of the 
family physician. Instead of making a re- 
port directly to the parents, the inspector 
made his report to the Health Department 
at Harrisburg, whence the reports were 
sent through the teacher to the parents of 
the children in need of medical aid. In 
the third place the sympathy and the co- 
operation of the teachers were enlisted. 
At the close of the term the teachers re- 
ported whether any improvement was ob- 
served in their pupils as a result of the 
services of the dentist or the doctor. 

It is to be regretted that only six hun- 
dred fifty-two thousand pupils received the 
benefit of medical inspection, whilst six 
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hundred twenty-two thousand were de- 
frauded out of the help which the School 
Code designed to give to the wards of the 
Commonwealth. But the campaign for 
greater enlightenment which the School 
Department and the State Health Depart- 
ment are conducting, is bearing fruit. Dur- 
ing the coming year more than twice as 
many districts will have medical inspection 
in their public schools. 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND PLAY GROUNDS. 


The State Board of Education has been 
giving suggestions and criticisms to school 
directors on the plans of new school houses. 
The aim was to make the new buildings 
conform to the requirements of the law in 
regard to heating, lighting, ventilation, air 
space and floor space. A special effort was 
made to get fire-proof buildings, or at least 
fire-proof inside starways. Many outside 
fire-escapes are blood-curdling propositions, 
even where they would not be unsafe if 
a crowd of children should go down over 
them. Moreover, the days when ice and 
sleet form upon the steps are especially to 
be dreaded. It is far wiser to provide iron 
or fire-proof inside stairways which will 
prove a safe means of exit in all kinds of 
weather. 

The total number of plans submitted to 
the State Board from July, 1911, to July, 
1912, was two hundred and forty-seven. 
Since July, 1912, more than eighty have 
been submitted. 

There was unnecessary, but unavoidable, 
delay in carrying out the provision for the 
free distribution of school plans. This pro- 
vision of the School Code is now receiving 
the earnest attention of the State Board. 

The Secretary of the State Board has also 
been making an investigation of the play 
grounds connected with the public schools. 
In the cities the school grounds are entirely 
too small for purposes of play. Even in 
rural districts the school grounds need en- 
largement, especially if any experiments are 
to be made in school gardening and prac- 
tical agriculture. After an extensive cor- 
respondence the conclusion was reached 
that the amount of space per pupil should 
never be less than twenty-five or thirty 
square feet. Less space would not give 
freedom of movement for play. For a 
single school house the play area should 
not be less than two hundred feet square 
which is nearly one acre. The larger the 
school, the less area per pupil for purposes 
of play seems indispensably necessary. A 
thousand children are better provided for 
on a play ground of thirty thousand square 
feet than one hundred children on a play 
ground of three thousand square feet. Ten 
children in a space of three hundred square 
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feet can scarcely play at all. Some space 
should also be devoted to beautifying the 
grounds which form the entrance to the 
building. After the needs of children are 
better understood there will be a movement 
to locate new school houses on the outskirts 
of cities, rather than in the business cen- 
tres where it is difficult to buy a school site 
large enough for all the essential games of 
childhood. And in the rural sections 
enough additional ground should be pur- 
chased for practical work in agriculture 
and school gardening. One State legisla- 
ture has made obligatory the purchase of 
an acre for such purposes. 


THE EXPERT ASSISTANTS. 


The expert assistants in drawing, agri- 
culture and industrial education have been 
earnestly striving to promote interest in 
their specialties among the teachers, the 
pupils and the patrons of our public schools. 
Drawing lies at the foundation of many 
forms of industrial activity. The assistant 
in drawing visited nearly a hundred dis- 
tricts, including the State Normal Schools, 
and spurred some of the teachers to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered at our 
summer schools. Upon the invitation of 
the expert the teachers of drawing at our 
State Normal Schools held a conference 
at Harrisburg. An outline was prepared 
for the elementary schools, and it is hoped 
that a more complete course with illustra- 
tions can be issued during the coming year. 

Two things should be aimed at in the 
teaching of drawing. In the first place 
drawing should be made a medium for ex- 
pressing thought. The tendency to talk, 
which is the besetting sin of many teachers, 
should be rigidly repressed. The primary 
purpose of introducing this subject into the 
curriculum is to teach children to draw, 
or in other words to think through the 
brush, the pencil and the crayon. In the 
next place the teaching of drawing should 
develop the artistic tastes. Very few can 
be made artists, but all can be taught to 
appreciate and enjoy the beautiful in nature 
and art. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


“ At the head of all sciences and arts,” 
says Garfield, “at the head of civilization 
and progress stands—not militarism, the 
science that kills, not commerce, the art 
that accumulates wealth—but agriculture, 
the mother of all industry and the main- 
tainer of human life.” This sentiment has 
forced its way into the convictions of the 
people, and agricultural education is re- 
ceiving attention as never before. With 
the assistance of the expert in agricultural 
educatior. an outline of instruction was 
prepared and printed for the seventh and 
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eighth grade pupils in the elementary 
schools. It is not expected that every rural 
school in the State will do all work in the 
outline; possibly some teachers will be able 
to do more. The conditions differ so much 
in the various parts of the State that a 
course in agriculture must be more or less 
flexible. In sections where tobacco is 
grown emphasis should be placed upon this 
crop. The same applies to dairying and 
fruit growing. In the mining and other 
industrial sections much more attention 
should be paid to vegetable gardening and 
to sanitation and the improvement of the 
home and the school grounds. Care must 
be taken to avoid mere book work, such 
as is apt to satisfy teacher and pupil, where 
texts on agriculture are used for supple- 
mentary reading. Agriculture, without ac- 
tual experiments on the school grounds and 
at the home, is like a science taught without 
a laboratory equipment. 

The teaching of agriculture has been 
made obligatory in township high schools. 
So long as we do not have teachers with 
special training, we must not be too san- 
guine astoresults. But the summer schools 
for teachers (particularly the one at the 
State College) are gradually helping to 
furnish a body of teachers who can give 
intelligent and practical instruction in this 
branch of study. If the text is vitalized by 
actual study of farm crops, fruit trees and 
vegetable gardening, it will give the chil- 
dren on the farm an intelligent interest in 
what the farm offers, and farm work will 
not be mere drudgery without any mean- 
ing to those who are engaged therein. The 
Department has scrupulously avoided the 
recommendation of. text-books ; but so many 
teachers are at a loss to find the text-books, 
bulletins and works of reference which 
they need, that it was deemed wise to print 
a list with the names of the publishers 
attached. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The struggle for bread. is growing more 
intense. Everywhere the cry is heard for 
vocational training. Strange to say, the 
manual training which was at one time 
heralded as the panacea for all school ills 
has been found to have its limitation, not 
merely as a means of culture, but as a help 
in bread-winning. The boy who graduates 
from the three year course in manual train- 
ing finds that he is neither master of a 
trade nor fitted to begin the special courses 
now demanded by such of the learned 
vocations as strive to rise to the rank of 
professions. Hence there is a loud demand 
for trade schools. The trade schools at 
Williamson and at Lancaster are eminently 
efficient in fitting boys for certain trades, 
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but the expense per pupil is so great that it 
would bankrupt the Commonwealth, if the 
plan pursued at these special schools were 
adopted generally throughout the State. 
Moreover, the loudest advocates of the 
trade school act as if they considered that 
kind of an education a good thing for their 
neighbor’s son, but for their own sons they 
invariably prefer, if possible, a different 
type of education. One prominent high 
school has adopted the policy of dropping 
the boy who can not master science and 
the classics into the commercial course, and 
if he fails in this course he drops into the 
course for manual training. 

It is the aim of the assistant in industrial 
education so to plan the work that its cul- 
tural and practical value will appeal to 
the parents and pupils of all classes of our 
population. To work at real things instead 
of words and to learn the use of the tools 
which are fundamental in the various handi- 
crafts will bear fruit, not only in mental 
and moral culture, but also in practical 
preparation for earning a livelihood. 

After inspecting the various schools 
which maintain courses in industrial edu- 
cation, the expert made the following: 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL COURSES. 


The course in industrial education offered 
by the schools of the Commonwealth may 
be classified as follows: 

1. The courses offered by the technical 
high schools provide for three or four 
years’ instruction in shop and academic 
subjects. The time alotted to the shop 
instruction varies from six to fifteen hours 
per week, the remainder of the school week 
is devoted to instruction in academic sub- 
jects, i. e., English mathematics, science, 
modern languages, history and civics. The 
industrial work is offered in some schools 
to boys alone, in others to both boys and 
girls and varies somewhat according to the 
locality, yet in general it consists of join- 
ing, pattern making, machine shop work, 
smithing, foundry work, sheet metal work, 
electrical work, sewing, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, cooking, design and construction of 
baskets, rugs, curtains, runners, mechani- 
cal and architectural drawing and commer- 
cial subjects. The work that is done in 
these schools is of such a nature and quality 
that the graduates have no difficulty in 
securing positions. 

2. The well defined industrial courses of 
two and four years’ duration provided by 
some high schools in addition to the regu- 
lar academic courses. These courses (in- 
dustrial) provide for instruction in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, history, civics, 
some modern language, joining, pattern 
making, finishing, sewing, cooking, me- 
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chanical drawing and commercial subjects. 
Pupils completing these courses have no 
difficulty in securing positions in offices 
and as advanced apprentices, thus shorten- 
ing the time required to learn a trade. 

3. The co-operative vocational course, as 
offered by the high school at York, pro- 
vides for instruction in the machinist’s trade 
and academic work. The boys enrolled in 
this course are divided into two groups, 
one group works in the shop for a week, 
while the other is in the class room. They 
are regular apprentices in the various ma- 
chine shops of York, receiving apprentice 
wages for the time they work. At the end 
of four years those completing this course 
become journeyman machinists. They re- 
ceive an education and partially support 
themselves while engaged in learning a 
trade. 

4. The courses given in the vocational 
night schools provide instruction in me- 
chanical drawing, mechanics, electricity 
and shop mathematics for the men and 
boys employed during the daytime. The 
value of the vocational night schools can 
not be over-estimated as they afford an 
Opportunity for the schooling necessary for 
advancement in the trades and industries. 

5. Manual training and domestic science 
courses form a part of the regular work in 
many of the high schools. Such courses 
comprise the majority of industrial courses 
in the Commonwealth and consist of wood- 
work, cooking and sewing for a period of 
from one to three hours a week. They are 
intended to develop and broaden, rather 
than to fit the individual for an industrial 
life. 

6. The courses in handwork, manual 
training, cooking and sewing, included in 
the curriculum of the elementary schools. 
They differ as to the subject matter, ma- 
terials, methods of instruction and time de- 
voted to the work. Much of the handwork 
is presented with little or no consideration 
of the relation of object or material to the 
every day experiences of the child and the 
time allotted to this work depends upon the 
flexibility of the schedule, rather than upon 
the needs of the individual. 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


There are at least forty-one school dis- 
tricts that maintained manval training 
centres, forty-two that maintained domes- 
tic science centres and eighty that main- 
taind commercial departments during the 
school year I9I1I-I1912. Twenty-one dis- 
tricts have signified their intention of start- 
ing courses in manual training, fifteen, 
courses in domestic science, and five, com- 
mercial departments. There are, in all 
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probability, districts that maintained courses 
last year and that are starting work this 
fall along industrial line without having 
notified the Department. 

In Washington county the Ellsworth and 
Cokesburg boards have united in an effort 
to establish industrial work in their schools, 
suitable to the mining region in which the 
villages are located. Ninety per cent. of 
the school populations are of foreign par- 
entage and ninety-five per cent. of the boys 
return to the mines upon reaching the age 
of fourteen. 

A study of the local conditions at Ells- 
worth and Cokesburg resulted in the fol- 
lowing work being suggested for the 
schools. Handwork for both boys and 
girls in the first four grades, cooking, sew- 
ing, home nursing, laundering and sanita- 
tion for the girls, principles of mining law 
for the boys in the fifth to eighth grades 
inclusive, and in addition to the mining law 
for the boys in the seventh and eighth 
grades manual training, reading and draw- 
ing of simple maps. The principles of min- 
ing law, reading and drawing of maps, 
measuring of rock, areaways and gang- 
ways for the continuation class. This class 
is open to boys from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age who are employed in the 
mines and provides for one-half day a 
week for instruction. (It is entirely pos- 
sible that the boys enrolling in the con- 
tinuation class will be paid for their time 
by the colliery company.) Mining law, 
mining arithmetic and mechanical draw- 
ing will be taught in the night vocational 
school so as to aid the men in their prepa- 
ration for the mine examinations. Manual 
training, cooking, sewing, mining law and 
mechanical drawing will be a part of the 
high school work. These various courses 
are being organized at the present writing 
and by the first of December, barring un- 
foreseen difficulties, all departments will be 
in operation. The work at Ellsworth has 
been made possible by the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Professor C. B. Robertson, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Superintendent 
Bach and the officials of the Ellsworth 
Collieries Company. 

The Board of Directors at Beaver Falls 
has adopted a special course for students 
who can not spend four years in a high 
school. No diploma will be granted, but a 
certificate showing the work completed will 
be given when the pupii ieaves school. 


ESTIMATES AND PLANS. 


Many of the older installations of manual 
training plants have been very elaborate 
and costly, and, as there has been a dearth 
of information relative to the kind and 
cost of equipment, the growth of the move- 
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ment has been greatly retarded. This led 
to the preparation of schedules of equip- 
ment, with the cost of each article, for 
manual training and domestic science, also 
plans and blue prints for cooking tables, 
manual training benches and mechanical 
drawing tables. Using these plans, it is pos- 
sible to have the tables and benches con- 
structed by the local contractor at a cost 
much less than they can be purchased for 
from the manufacturer. We believe it pos- 
sible to equip for domestic science at a cost 
of ten dollars per pupil, and for manual 
training at a cost of twelve dollars per 
pupil. 
PROJECTED WORK. 

Arrangements have been completed with 
the State Museum, whereby slides illustra- 
tive of the industrial work in schools of the 
State will be made and as these slides are 
sent about the State they will be of great 
assistance in advancing industrial education. 

An exhibit of agriculture and industrial 
work of the elementary schools is being ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association, to be held in Philadel- 
phia next February. This exhibit will dem- 
onstrate in a concrete way the value of 
agricultural and industrial work in the 
schools. With the co-operation of several 
of the county superintendents, manual train- 
ing will be attempted in some of the rural 
schools with a view to working out a sys- 
tem applicable to the one or two room type 
of school. Active work was commenced by 
October 15, 1912, in Jefferson county under 
the direction of Superintendent L. Mayne 
Jones. 


DEVELOPMENTS NEEDED IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Since the various trades are no longer 
open to apprentices as they formerly were, 
some provision should be made for those 
who must depend upon their own labor for 
a livelihood. In educating the future citi- 
zens the schools are confronted with the 
problem of making some provision for the 
individual. Individuals may be classified 
into the following groups with respect to 
the need for industrial training. (This 
classification is the one used by a Com- 
mittee of the City Club of Chicago.) 

1. Those who leave school in various 
grades below the high school. (This in- 
cludes pupils who have reached the age of 
fourteen.) 

2. Those who enter the high school but 
do not finish the four year course. 

3. Those who finish: the high school 
course but do not go to college. 

4. Those who finish the high school 
course and enter some higher institution. 

5. Those who are alrezdy at work in the 
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industries. Investigation leads to the be- 
lief that the various groups could be taken 
care of after the following manner: 

Group I. By providing manual training 
and domestic science courses (including 
cooking and sewing) in all the grades with 
two year vocational courses for the chil- 
dren twelve years of age. This vocational 
work would undoubtedly appeal to the chil- 
dren and tend to hold them in school after 
they reach the age of fourteen and in this 
way give them a preliminary training .in 
the industries, which would serve as a basis 
for their future development. 

Group 2. By providing a two year vo- 
cational course in the high schools. 

Group 3. By providing technical high 
schools. 

Group 4. By the technical colleges and 
commercial schools. 

Group 5. By providing continuation and 
vocational high schools. 

The vocational courses should give the 
underlying principles of the various trades 
commonly followed in the locality of the 
school. To bring about, to any great ex- 
tent, the above conditions, it will be neces- 
sary to establish well defined industrial 
courses of at least two years in length in 
the normal schools of the State so as to 
have properly trained teachers. An appro- 
priation should be made in aid of schools 
giving agricultural or industrial work. The 
commercial courses need to be improved by 
relating them more closely to business needs 
and practices. 

The present courses in manual training 
and domestic science should be made more 
practical and should approximate the best 
usages of the industries. Exhibitions 
should be held at the county fairs for the 
purpose of educating the people as to what 
is possible in these special lines of school 
work. 

VOICES OF WARNING. 


Warnings are also heard against over- 
commercializing the schools. The eight 
hours of a day devoted to earning a liveli- 
hood are not more important than the 
hours remaining~ for recreation and the 
things of the higher life. 

One of our best superintendents says: “I 
am not opposed to industrial training. I 
am opposed to fads, to commercializing the 
educational systems of our country. I am 
opposed to any form of education that does 
not tend toward individual freedom that 
does not throw a ray of light on the strain 
of mere bread-winning: 

“The school house stands upon one side 
of the street and the factory upon the other, 
each bidding for the children. In order 
that the school may hold its own in this 
competition, laws have been passed limiting 
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the age at which children may be employed. 

“Tt seems to me unwise to pass laws to 
prevent children from working in factories 
and mills under fourteen years of age, and 
than tax the communities to provide similar 
work in the schools on the plea that the 
children should be taught in the schools to 
use such machinery in order to earn wages 
after they leave school, when they could 
learn its use in a factory or mill and re- 
ceive wages while learning. I think all 
forms of education should contribute to the 
independence of the individual. If the 
training the child receives fits him only to 
enter the organized and incorporated indus- 
tries of the country, it does not make him 
free. If it prepares him to choose to work 
for another, or work for himself, it does 
contribute to his industrial freedom and 
individual independence. Any form of edu- 
cation that develops intelligence, the ability 
to follow and understand directions and the 
quality of sticking to a piece of work until 
it is mastered, is most valuable and the kind 
of education most needed. Such demands 
are being made upon the schools in the 
direction of commercializing our educa- 
tional systems that every thoughtful edu- 
cator should stand for the culture side of 
education, for that which is to lessen the 
burdens of life through higher ideals, for 
that which meets the needs of leisure hours, 
for that which makes the active years of 
life forceful and old age happy and 
beautiful.” 


THE SCHOOL APPROPRIATION, 


For the first time in the history of Penn- 
sylvania can it be said that the sparsely 
settled districts receive a just share of 
the school appropriation. Under the new 
method one-half of the appropriation is 
distributed upon the basis of the number of 
teachers regularly employed, and the other 
half upon the basis of the number of chil- 
dren between six and sixteen years of age. 
The latter half tends to go to the cities and 
the industrial centres where population is 
densest; the former gravitates towards the 
rural districts where, as compared with 
school attendance, a relatively larger num- 
ber of teachers must be employed. Here- 
tofore the portion of the appropriation 
which was distributed upon the basis of 
resident taxable citizens went more largely 
to the centres of population than to the 
rural districts, so that the cities had two 
factors working in their favor, whilst the 
country districts had but one factor operat- 
ing in their favor. 

It is, of course, hard to make any one see 
the justice of a method which puts money 
into the other fellow’s purse, but wherever 
the love of children and regard for their 
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welfare make themselves felt in the tax- 
payer’s mind and heart, there a willingness 
arises to make sacrifices for the children 
of the less favored districts. Many of the 
boys who grow up on the farm will con- 
tinue to go to the industrial and commercial 
centres; hence the money which is paid to 
the rural schools helps to educate the fu- 
ture inhabitants of the cities. From the 
view-point of the entire Commonwealth all 
the children deserve an adequate education 
at public expense. The new method of dis- 
tributing the school appropriation tends to 
equalize the burdens of the taxpayers, as 
well as the educational advantages of the 
children. It is to be hoped that the small 
increment which goes to the rural districts 
will serve to promote agricultural educa- 
tion and thus aid in stimulating the interest 
of the boy in the things of the farm upon 
which he is reared. 


SHALL THE SCHOOL CODE BE AMENDED? 


The School Code has been administered 
with a view to causing the least possible 
friction. The wonder is that there was not 
more friction. Transitions break up tra- 
ditions, and this causes disturbed emotions 
on the part of those who love the past. It 
would be a miracle if new legislation were 
ever perfect. Improvements are always 
possible in the light of experience, but 
changes should not be hastily made. Cer- 
tain sections of the Code can, perhaps, be 
improved at this time by amendments. 

The letters which reach the School De- 
partment show that there is a tendency on 
the part of school boards to interpret the 
law in their favor over against other school 
districts; and between the conflicting inter- 
ests the child sometimes suffers the loss of 
its schooling. Under the narrow and literal 
interpretation which is apt to be put upon 
the sections relating to the residence of 
pupils, the tenant fails to get free school- 
ing for his children, if his work takes him 
to another district. The indigent boy who 
must do chores before and after school for 
the sake of a living, and the girl who enters 
domestic service for the sake of board, 
clothing and a place to sleep, have, in some 
instances, been deprived of schooling be- 
cause the parents live in another district. 
Under our present Constitution it is not 
possible to follow the Illinois plan of pen- 
sioning the mother in order to enable her 
to keep her children at home until they 
reach the age of fourteen. Under the Con- 
stitution of 1790 and 1838 the indigent 
child received schooling at public expense. 
It was certainly not the intention of those 
who framed the Code, nor of those who en- 
acted it into law, to deprive any child of the 
schooling which it needs for adjustment to 
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our American life. If possible, this section 
of the Code should be modified for the 
better protection of indigent and orphan 
children. No school district should be per- 
mitted, for the sake of a little money, to 
condemn any child to a life of ignorance 
and illiteracy. The public schools were es- 
tablished to banish illiteracy and to make 
ignorance impossible. This should ever be 
borne in mind when the School Code is in- 
terpreted. On the other hand, the districts 
which maintain the best schools also need 
protection against the overcrowding of the 
schools from outside districts. Judge Clark 
of the Supreme Court held that for the pro- 
tection of the taxpayers the directors should 
have the right to determine the residence 
of the child. And no court has reversed 
this decision, in spite of several very flag- 
rant rulings on the part of school boards. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Section 904 makes it the duty of the 
State Board of Education to report and 
recommend to the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly legislation needed to make 
the public schools of the Commonwealth 
more efficient and useful. Since the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is a member 
of the State Board, I deem it right and 
proper to defer any specific or detailed 
recommendations to the time when this re- 
port shall be made for the consideration of 
our law makers. 

Writers who have never taught a school 
successfully, who have never had a child 
of their own to educate, and who could not 
make a dress or cook a palatable meal with 
the best effort, are always loudest in the 
cry for reform. Fortunately, in Pennsyl- 
vania the Superintendents and directors 
have never allowed the schools to be 
swerved from their original purpose. With- 
out doubt, teachers are in danger of being 
too conservative. Life is ever changing 
and progress is the watchword everywhere. 
The schools need readjustment as civiliza- 
tion advances and the conditions of life 
change. The theorist and the reformer are 
needed among a free people. But they 
should not be permitted to lay violent hands 
upon those features of the school which 
have stood the test of ages and which con- 
tribute to the joy of life during the hours 
which are not devoted to bread-winning. 
Ability to appreciate the best in music, art 
and literature, to think the best thoughts 
of the best men as these are enshrined in 
books, to enjoy the things of the mind and 
the higher life, constitutes a function of 
the school which should not be overlooked 
in a mercantile age, when money and 
money-getting are the gauge by which all 
human activities are approved or condemned. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


There is much ground for hope for the 
continued improvement of our public 
schools. The stand which superintendents 
have taken in favor of putting the profes- 
sional training of teachers at the end of 
the high school course, the growing number 
of college graduates with pedagogical 
training who go into teaching, the improve- 
ment in the sanitary arrangements and ma- 
terial equipment of our school buildings, 
the palatial edifices which public opinion 
demands for high school purposes, the will- 
ingness of the people to pay for experi- 
ments in vocational education, the very 
tendency to criticize the schools showing 
what is expected of the teachers—these 
and other signs of progress in the schools 
of every county should encourage the 
friends of popular education and spur them 
to still larger effort and to increasing 
liberality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending June 
30, 1912, Including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 


LE ER PR One Fad 2,535 
Number of school houses....... 15,207 
Number of schools.............. 35,619 
Number of county superinten- 

GRR 5 6-5 Sido wh clea Bee te aka 66 
Number of district superinten- 

RNS a: 5 wis ooo ete pita Reade 107 
Number of male teachers........ 8,154 
Number of female teachers...... 28,791 
Whole number of teachers...... 36,045 
Average salary of male teachers 

MOP MONE <iccieesesoecncenss $65.04 
Average salary of female teachers 

PE TOURE 8 6 dic dincan Cotes $48.41 
Average length of school term in 

DMN oc cess Cnansnasarsoenhs 8.57 
Whole number of npupils........ 1,322,254 
Average number of pupils in daily 

GUGMAANES <6. 500s 5ncpheeeekss 1,061,673 
Cost of school houses, building, 

FORCING: Osis cikoke Jas OS « $7,300,527.53 
"Pesehera’: Wages. «.065 5 cise dex $21,137,685.37 
Cost of text hooks. ..4.. 0060s: 302.47 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text books, including maps, 

Hn eR EP" $1,413,559.80 
Salary of secretaries of school 

DOSER: s » « -wainwea webs sageece Gus $270,200.18 
Fees of treasurers of school 

DIGI 5s dieeecsu tous $243,176.22 
All other expenses............... $11,204,444.40 
Total expenditures.............. $42,557,986.06 
Regular appropriation to common 

schools for the school year 

ending June 30, I9I2........... $6,908,536.79 
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Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in State Normal 
Schools for school year ending 
$312,500.00 
Appropriation for township high 
schools 
Appropriation for borough high 
schools . 
Appropriation for county superin- 
tendents’ salaries $115,000.00 


Items Compared with Those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 5, 1911, Philadel- 
phia Included. 


Increase in number of schools... 

Increase in number of male 
teachers 

Increase in number of female 
teachers 

Increase in salary of male teach- 


$137,500.00 
$137,500.00 


535 


110 


655 


ers, per month 80 
Increase i in salary of female teach- 
ers, per month 43 


.05 
35,081 


Increase in length of school term. 
Increase in number of pupils 
Increase in teachers’ wages 
Decrease in cost of building, 
purchasing and renting $1,485,051.44 


Condition of System, not Including Phila- 
delphia, with Comparisons. 


Number of districts 2,534 
64 
31,052 
630 
1,139,617 
32,834 
ol, 
Increase 20,4 
Per cent. of attendance 87 
Increase 
Average length of school term 


Number of female teachers 
Increase 


Increase 
Average salary of male teachers 
per month 
Increase 
Average salary of female teachers 
per month 
Increase 
Cost of school supplies, other than 


$327,220.03 
$16,567,759.53 
71,157.63 
1302.47 
$30,720.58 


Teachers’ wages 

Increase 
Cost of text books 
Purchasing, building, 
houses, 


Total expenditures 
Increase 
Average number of mills levied 
for school purposes 
Increase 
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Average number of mills levied 
for building purposes 


Amount of tax levied 2,537,751 38 ; 
Increase ~~ 83 


Philadelphia. 


Number of schools 

Number of male teachers 

Number of female teachers 

Average salary of male teachers, 
per month 

Average salary of female teachers, 
per month 

Number of pupils in school at 
end of year 

Average attendance 

Teachers’ wages 

Cost of grounds, renting and re- 
pairing buildings 

Total expenditures 


bd 

4,128 

$157.00 

$80.00 

159,730 
$4,569,925. 


$1,276,086.33 
$7,230,769.39 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


DR, DAVID J. WALLER, JR. 


HIS occasion, while marking the be- 
ginning of a new administration, like 
other educational Commencements, forci- 
bly recalls the past. The close of a highly 
successful principalship of a quarter of a 
century by one who served his country upon 
the tented and the battle field, who was 
successively a Millersville student, gradu- 
ate, teacher and Principal, whose influence 
in educational councils has been crowned 
with the honor of the Presidency of the 
National Educational Association, cannot 
be passed by with the acclaim, “ The king 
is dead; long live the king.” On the con- 
trary, the name of Eliphalet Oram Lyte is 
interwoven with the history of this, the 
first to be organized of all the sisterhood, 
and with the proceedings of the Board of 
Principals. It suggests naturally for con- 
sideration, The Pennsylvania State Normal 
School. 

The special preparation of teachers was 
not a new idea in this Commonwealth when 
provision for the State Normal Schools 
was made by the Legislature in 1857 

Measures for the preparation of teachers 
were recognized as a necessity as eariy as 
Franklin’s day when in 1749 it was set 
forth as one of the objects to be attained, 
and one of the reasons for a State Appro- 
priation, in the founding of what is now the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, in an address to the 
Legislature in 1786, expressed the belief 
that by establishing one university and 
three colleges properly distributed, the 
former would in time furnish masters for 
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the colleges, and the latter for the free 
schools. In 1799 this was an avowed ob- 
ject of the Society of Friends in founding 
the Westtown boarding school. 

Philadelphia established her training 
school for teachers, called a Model School, 
in 1818, the first of the kind in this country, 
twenty-one years before there was a State 
Normal School in Massachusetts. 

Three years after this school was opened 
there were 564 pupils, who subsequently 
taught not only in Philadelphia, but also to 
some extent in other parts of the State. 
There were here and there, too, less pre- 
tentious schools, academies and seminaries 
avowing the purpose of preparing teachers. 

While the importance of such training 
was an accepted idea with the Friends, the 
Germans, the Scotch-Irish and the Yankees 
that made up our population, that idea for 
twenty years after the enactment of the 
common school law of 1834, lacked quick- 
ening power. 

The county superintendency, first recom- 
mended to the Legislature by Supt. Jesse 
Miller in 1846, but formally by Supt. F. 
W. Hughes in a bill of amendments in 1853, 
established in 1854, feeble as its begin- 
nings were, revealed such a need that the 
efforts to improve the teachers were re- 
newed with resistless energy. The cause 
of the common schools had a new birth. 
Wayne and Washington, Erie and Lan- 
caster, Berks and Indiana, Centre and 
Cumberland, Crawford and Luzerne, and 
a number of the other counties, within a 
year were earnestly preparing teachers. 

Thus it was that a congenial soil existed 
for the germination and growth of the 
State Normal School. The idea was not a 
fad brought in from abroad by enthusiasts 
to be engrafted upon the school system, 
nor was it imposed upon the people by 
higher educational nor by political agencies. 
It was a natural, a spontaneous develop- 
ment out of the state-wide condition of our 
schools, and was taken up by our states- 
men in the same way that the idea of the 
great internal improvements was taken up, 
upon which millions were spent. Govern- 
ors Pollock and Wm. F. Packer, Secre- 
taries of the Commonwealth like Thomas 
H. Burrowes and Andrew G. Curtin were 
deeply interested, and the problem of pro- 
viding qualified teachers in adequate num- 
bers was squarely faced. The failure of 
the earlier efforts to have education filter 
down from the top, that characterized the 
proceedings of the Legislature for fifty 
years, as they tried various methods of 
making appropriation to colleges—this 
failure—forbade the adoption of the plan 
widely in vogue of establishing one great 
Normal School of high grade to supply the 
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high schools in the hope that their gradu- 
ates would be better teachers in the schools 
below. Another consideration against a 
single Normal School of high grade was 
the large number of teachers needed, a 
need that would be met much better by 
having a system of Normal Schools so dis- 
tributed as to help every part of the State, 
for the people were united in a steadily 
deepening purpose to improve the schools. 
Naturally the Prussian system, then more 
than a hundred years old, already intro- 
duced into this country in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York and in New 
Brunswick and the Canadas, was seriously 
considered, for precedent in state affairs 
is always weighty. Under this system the 
Normal Schools were established, owned, 
supported and controlled by the Govern- 
ment—the State. 

Here was a problem taxing to the utmost 
the ingenuity of our statesmen. On the 
one hand were the imperative need of, and 
the public clamor for, better teachers. On 
the other hand were a public debt of $40,- 
000,000—at a time when millions were 
rarely thought of—and the hard times of 
1857, during the presidency of James 
Buchanan, when wages of “Io cents a 
day” were talked about. How could the 
Legislature under such circumstances be 
induced to adopt a comprehensive educa- 
tional scheme that would add large sums to 
the already alarming burden of the public 
indebtedness? Especially, since the salaries 
of the Superintendents were a recent bur- 
den upon the State Treasury, hardly ap- 
proved by the people. 

To Benjamin Bannan, long a director in 
the public schools of Pottsville, is said to 
belong the credit of suggesting, in a letter 
to Governor Pollock in 1855, how to sur- 
mount this difficulty. Supt. Curtin pre- 
sented the plan in his 23rd Annual Report 
in December, 1856, and Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes came out strongly for it in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal of March, 1857. 
He wrote: 

“For our own part after as full and care- 
ful consideration of the whole subject as 
we ever gave to any matter, we have come 
to the conclusion that the plan is not 
merely the best that can be expected under 
the circumstances of the case, but that 
probably, if put into operation, it will ulti- 
mately prove the very best that has yet 
been devised to effect the great object in 
view.”—(School Journal, Vol. V., p. 339.) 

It met with little open hostility in the 
Legislature for it did not require public 
funds, neither was compulsion laid upon 
the State or any community. It aroused no 
jealousies for it was fair to all parts of the 
State. 
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It brought the school automatically to 
the community needing and desiring it,—in 
other words it was self-adaptive. 

It was elastic. It fitted the conditions of 
Erie County as well as those in Lancaster. 
Under it the course of study has length- 
ened from two years to four, the corps of 
teachers have grown by upwards of 500 
per cent. in the several schools, the num- 
ber of students per year has exceeded 1000 
in each of two of the schools, the total 
enrollment for 1912 was nearly 10,000 and 
the number of graduates was 1756 in I9gII, 
and the total, 28,000, to say nothing of 
students who became teachers without being 
graduated. 

The real estate of a single school is 
estimated at nearly $1,000,000. No schools 
in our land have better kept abreast of the 
wonderful progress in the subject-matter 
and in the methods of modern education. 
Think for a moment of the development 
of the arts of Drawing, Manual Training, 
Physical Training, Gardening, Domestic 
Science, and of the sciences of Biology, 
Physics and Chemistry. Think of the 
changes in method in the teaching of other 
subjects. In all these our Normal Schools 
are among the first schools in the land, 
So elastic has the plan been. 

It provides for a combination of public 
and private effort, and unites the best ele- 
ments of State and private schools. 

Thus it came to pass that our State 
Normal Schools, unlike those of other 
States, were private and not public institu- 
tions and yet the whole State has been 
provided with them. 

It is noteworthy that the plan is entirely 
in harmony with the principle of having a 
minimum of centralization of power and a 
maximum of local control, that then under- 
lay our common school system. 

To the lasting honor of these far-seeing 
statesmen it must be recorded, let us re- 
peat, that the system which they framed 
amidst difficulties seemingly insurmountable 
was not only acceptable at the beginning 
but also was so comprehensive and efficient 
that, with thirteen of these schools in 
operation and after the lapse of fifty-five 
years of expansion, no material part of 
that statute has been repealed. That the 
founders builded wisely. is evidenced by 
the thirty thousand graduates that have 
gone as teachers to the most remote cor- 
ners of the Commonwealth, to almost every 
State in the Union, to our foreign posses- 
sions, and as missionaries to all parts of 
the earth. They are found in Universities 
from Leland Stanford to Harvard. Hun- 
dreds after completing a college course 
have occupied high school principalships. 
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Many have become superintendents of 
schools and some professors in colleges. 
Judges of our courts including the Su- 
preme Court, Governors and members of 
their cabinets are found among them. 

But “new occasions teach new duties.” 
With the making of an appropriation of 
$15,000 by the Legislature to the Cali- 
fornia State Normal School in 1869, a new 
element was introduced. Like California, 
the schools founded thereafter, most of 
which were in territory less populous and 
less able to meet the requirements for recog- 
nition, received similar aid. Furthermore, 
education has broadened in a way that de- 
mands far greater and more expensive 
equipment. Physical Training has made 
necessary an athletic field, a gymnasium, 
and competent directors for both the young 
men and the. young women. The natural 
sciences have by their development made 
necessary——laboratories, one for biology, 
one for physics, one for chemistry, all with 
costly equipment; and suitable instruction 
in these demands more than four times the 
former number of teachers. Agriculture 
and Domestic Science are demanded by the 
people and must be taught, costing heavily 
both for material equipment and for com- 
petent instructors. The professional de- 
partment, most important of them all, has 
become far more expensive than in earlier 
years both in equipment and in instructors. 

Some of these schools in their laudable 
efforts to provide the required equipment 
have, notwithstanding the receipt of gen- 
erous aid, become heavily burdened with 
debt. Experience has shown that State aid 
was wisely given in establishing some of the 
schools. Much more does wisdom dictate 
that they shall not suffer in material 
equipment or in teaching force for want 
of further aid. 

In July, 1857, Burrowes, in presenting 
the Normal School Act to the directors 
and teachers of the common schools 
through the agency of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal (Vol. VI., p. 10) wrote, 
after pointing out the fact that no legis- 
lative appropriation was required: “It is 
not, however, to be taken for granted that 
these institutions will never become the 
recipients of State Aid. This is an honest 
and sagacious Commonwealth, though 
somewhat slow to invest its means in un- 
tried and doubtful enterprises. But when 
schools contemplated by the present law 
shall have been in operation sufficiently 
long to exhibit their powers and prove 
their ability, the same noble generosity 
which has devoted so many thousands of 
dollars to colleges and academies, to the 
Farm School, to the care of the deaf and 
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dumb, the blind and the lunatic, to the 
correction of the juvenile offender and the 
almost hopeless reformation of the adult 
malefactor,—will undoubtedly come to 
their relief and support if needed. For is 
it not their aim to keep the innocent pure, 
to make the mentally blind to see; to cause 
deaf ignorance to hear the words of knowl- 
edge; to educate labor so that it shail be 
intelligent as well as productive; and to 
base the actions of all on the true founda- 
tions of Christian virtue; in a word to fill 
the schools and keep the jails empty? 
When such public results shall be shown, 
who can doubt the legislative policy which 
the public opinion of that day may sanc- 
tion and demand?” 

This expansion is not optional. It is 
absolutely vital to the work of the Normal 
Schools, the adequate preparation of teach- 
ers for the public schools. It is not due to 
any ambition on the part of these schools 
to vie with higher institutions, but to the 
natural growth of the work to be done by 
the graduates. 

The logical accompaniment of appropri- 
ations is control. The State has hitherto 
exercised this by appointing one-third of 
the Board of Trustees from among the 
citizens of the District. Should some of 
the schools become the property of the 
State, as is possible, the entire control 
would pass with the title. At this oppor- 
tune moment the Code comes with its 
State Board of Education, empowered to 
buy and take charge of them. It is said 
that four or five of them desire this change. 
Plainly we are rapidly drifting into strange 
waters. 

What will be the effect upon those pass- 
ing entirely under the control of this Board, 
and what upon those that are left? For 
those purchased will there be absolute cen- 
tralization, or will the benefit be continued 
arising from knowledge of local conditions 
to be found in local representatives? 

Since the Board of Education appoints 
them, and may summarily remove them at 
any time, will the Trustees do more than 
record the will of their creators? 

For those not purchased will there be 
helpful co-operation or will they find them- 
selves obliged to surrender? These are 
questions arising in the minds of Penn- 
sylvanians, 

It is easy to imagine a steaming abyss 
of political control, but it is just as easy 
and much more cheering to think that those 
who shall be charged with these new re- 
sponsibilities will be as deeply interested in 
the Commonwealth and as able to meet the 
questions confronting them as were those 
statesmen who, in the establishment of our 
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unequalled system, earned the undying 
homage of their fellow-citizens. 

The hope that all these schools will be 
continued and that an era of unprecedented 
usefulness is at hand through their further 
development is strongly encouraged by the 
express statement in the Code that the 
State Board of Education shall have the 
power and the duty to equalize through 
special appropriations, or otherwise, the 
educational advantages of the different 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

It is easily conceivable that, through this 
Board, what is coming to be known as the 
Budget system might be operated with last- 
ing benefit to all, notwithstanding the dis- 
astrous outcome that attended an approach 
to this method some years ago. 

Whatever may be the ultimate result, 
we may feel sure that so long as the wise 
counsels of the men constituting the present 
Board shall be heeded, the foundations laid 
by our fathers will not be destroyed. 

It is in this period of transition that the 
old Mother School, Millersville, calls to 
the helm Prof. P. M. Harbold; one who 
is no stranger to the school nor to the sys- 
tem, but who, tried in various stations of 
responsibility with which the Board of 
Trustees is familiar, has so acquitted him- 
self as to make him their choice among the 
thousands who were available. By the 
ceremonies of this occasion his name be- 
comes linked with those others known 
wherever Millersville is known, Wicker- 
sham, Brooks, Byerly, Shaub, and Lyte. 


<i 


LITTLE SHEPHERD DOGS. 





BY DIO LEWIS. 





as best of these dogs are worth $200, or 
even more. One herder, whom we 
met at Cold Spring ranch, showed us a very 
pretty one that he said he would not sell 
for $500. She had at that time four young 
puppies. The night we arrived we visited 
his camp, and were greatly interested in 
the little mother and her nursing babies. 
Amid those wild, vast mountains, this little 
nest of motherly devotion and baby trust 
was very beautiful. 

While we were exclaiming, the assistant 
herder came to say that there were more 
than twenty sheep missing. Two male 
dogs, both larger than the little mother, 
were standing about, with their hands in 
their pockets, doing nothing. But the 
herder said neither Tom nor Dick would 
find them. Flora must go. It was urged 
by the assistant that her foot was sore, she 
had been hard at work all day, was nearly 
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worn out, and must suckle her puppies. 
The boss insisted that she must go. The 
sun was setting. There was no time to lose. 
Flora was called, and told to hunt for lost 
sheep, while her master pointed to a great 
forest, through the edge of which they had 
passed on their way up. She raised her 
head, but seemed loath to leave her babies. 
The boss called sharply to her. She rose, 
looking tired and low-spirited, with head 
and tail down, and trotted wearily off to- 
ward the forest. I said— 

“That is too bad.” 

“Oh, she'll be right back. She’s light- 
ning on stray sheep.” 

The next morning I went over to learn 
whether Flora had found the strays. While 
we were speaking, the sheep were return- 
ing, driven by the little dog, who did not 
raise her head nor wag her tail, even when 
spoken to, but crawled to her puppies and 
lay down by them, offering the little empty 
breasts. She had been out all night, and, 
while her hungry babies were tugging away, 
fell asleep. I have never seen anything so 
touching. So far as I was concerned, 
“there was not a dry eye in the house.” 

How often that scene comes back to me 
—the vast, gloomy forest, and that little 
creature, with the sore foot and her heart 
crying for her babies, limping and creeping 
about in the wild canyons all through the 
long, dark hours, finding and gathering in 
the lost sheep! 

I wonder if any preacher of the gospel 
ever searched for lost sheep under circum- 
stances more hard and with more painful 
sacrifices. But, then, we must not expect 
too much from men. It is the dog that 
stands for fidelity and sacrifice. ‘The best 
part of man is the dog that is in him. 


_— 
<- 





HINTS ON TEACHING. 





EOGRAPHY.—Too much time is de- 
voted to little matters in Geography. 

The important localities should be studied, 
unimportant ones not. Geography, like 
charity, should begin “at home.” The 
State and neighborhood in which we live 
demands attention first, and only after he 
has become familiar with these, should the 
pupil turn his attention to distant countries 
and places. The practical in Geography 
should not be neglected. How to travel 
from Newark to Pittsburgh by railroad is 
more important than to know what is the 
capital of Liberia, though, in nine case out 
of ten, pupils know more of the latter than 
of the former. Comparative Geography is 
very important. Compare the size of States 
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with that of Pennsylvania. Texas is five or 
six times as large as Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island is not much larger than Berks county. 
The United States now has a population of 
90,000,000. Compare other countries with 
ours. Teach something of the history of 
countries and places, in connection with 
their geography. Always have the outline 
map at hand, and let the pupil point out 
localities. Map-drawing will give a better 
idea of the shape of a country, its physical 
and political features, than can be obtained 
in any other way. Combine physical with 
descriptive Geography. Ask for the reasons 
of phenomena. Be sure that the pupils know 
what the terms employed mean. Many 
little ones can rattle off all the capitals, but 
cannot explain what a capital is. Reviews 
are particularly needed. The exercises 
should be repeated until they become im- 
pressed on the minds of the children. It 
is “line upon line,” here as elsewhere, that 
alone produces satisfactory results—a car- 
dinal principal of true instruction. 

Drawing.—A very large part of a pri- 
mary scholar’s time can be spent in drawing. 
A teacher, who has ordinary skill, can draw 
a model on the blackboard after school 
hours, which, after a few words of explana- 
tion, scholars can copy on their drawing 
slates the next day. If the teacher has not 
been taught drawing, he can get a book on 
the subject, and with a little study prepare 
himself to give the necessary instructions. 
Simple objects from nature can be drawn 
first, to be followed by map-drawing, and 
afterwards by mechanical drawing, in ac- 
cordance with actual measurements. The 
problem, how can young pupils be kept 
busy, and consequently out of mischief in 
school hours, can be best solved by giving 
them drawing exercises. 

History.—The study of History may be 
begun as soon as the child is able to read 
fluently. General facts should be taught at 
first, omitting dry details and minutiz. 
Charts, maps, and pictures, are great helps 
in studying and teaching History. The 
teacher can impart useful instruction in 
History by occasional talks. Much of the 
information acquired from reading histories, 
or from historical talks, should be written 
out by the pupils. The topical method is 
very good, and on the whole is preferable 
to the syn-chronological. Dates and num- 
bers are important, and should be commit- 
ted to memory. Repetition and reviews fix 
facts and dates in the mind. Much of the 
history of other countries can be taught in 
connection with our own. Never neglect 
to point out the moral effects of historical 
events. In teaching history, remember that 
history is philosophy.—National Educator. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PLANT. 





SUMMARY OF REPORT TO NATURAL MUNICI- 
PAL LEAGUE, 





W E have the public school plants, “ut 

most of us no more appreciate what 
it means to have these possessions than the 
people in Europe, before 1492, appreciated 
what it meant to have the earth. There 
was a whole hemisphere of incalculable 
wealth and opportunity about which they 
knew nothing. And in the public school 
plant, there is a hemisphere of value un- 
realized, undiscovered by those who think 
of it as simply a building for the educa- 
tion of children, with the added use of an 
occasional evening school.” 

This paragraph opened the report of the 
School Extension Committee, which occu- 
pied, with the discussion that it brought 
forth, one of the most interesting sessions 
of the Convention of the National Munici- 
pal League, at Buffalo, Nov. 14th to 18th. 
This Committee on School Extension was 
appointed as result of the account of the 
civic and social uses which the people of 
Rochester, N. Y., make of their public 
school buildings, which was given at the 
1909 Convention of the League at Cincin- 
nati by Edward J. Ward, at that time super- 
visor of Social Centres in Rochester, and 
now Adviser in Civic and Social Centre 
Development in the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The report began with a definition of 
the Social Centre as “The public building 
or group of buildings and grounds which 
form the capital of the neighborhood, the 
focal point of its common educational rec- 
reational, political, and social life; the insti- 
tution which is to the neighborhood, or 
smaller division of a city, as the civic 
centre is to the city as a whole.” It was 
pointed out that the complete fully-equipped 
neighborhood or social centre has not yet 
anywhere been realized but that in every 
community in country and city the public 
school plant is the present, easily available 
nucleus of such a centre. 

The fundamental importance of the social 
centre as a place for the development of 
intelligent public spirit through the open 
Mresentation and free discussion of public 
questions was pointed out in two papers on 
“The Historic Antecedents of the Social 
Centre”—one by Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
the other by Dr. Samuel Crothers, each of 
whom traced the line of ancestry of this 
modern institution from the primitive gath- 
erings of free men in ancient Greece and 
Rome and Palestine, down through the Folk 
Note and the Landesgeminde of Northern 
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Europe, to and through the old New Eng- 
land town-meeting, and the citizen gather- 
ings in the little red school house back 
home. “The larger use of the school- 
houses and the organization of social cen- 
tres are not novelties. They are the twen- 
tieth century revival and expression of 
that democratic spirit which has been vital 
at intervals, for more than two thousand 
years,” said Prof. Zueblin. While Dr. 
Crothers closed his paper with the words, 
“Those who are opening our school houses 
for the largest public service are simply 
feasibility and need of this fundamental 
use. Speaking from his observation as 
carrying on the traditions of freedom.” 

The strongest emphasis in the report of 
the committee was placed upon the use of 
the school buildings for non-partisan gath- 
erings of citizens for public discussion. 
well as theory, he said, “It is no exaggera- 
In his paper on “ Public School Buildings 
as Neighborhood Civic Club Houses,” 
Henry C. Campbell, president of the Mil- 
waukee Federation of Civic Societies and 
managing editor of one of the leading 
papers in the Northwest, pointed out the 
tion to say that, in making the school house 
the forum of the people lies the chief hope 
of perpetuating the republic and of per- 
fecting its institutions.” 

“The Public School Building as Non- 
partisan Political Headquarters” was the 
title of a strong paper written by Livy S. 
Richards, editor of the Boston “ Common,” 
in which he compared the benefits of this 
use of the public school building with the 
present results of the use of saloons for 
this purpose. Mr. Richards, like Mr. 
Campbell, wrote from personal observation, 
for he was formerly in Rochester and was 
acquainted with the movement there. His 
conclusion was that “The public school 
house is the appropriate headquarters for 
non-partisan politics.” 

The paper on “ The Relation of the Civic 
Use of School Buildings to Public Service” 
was made up of statements from such pub- 
lic officials as former Governor Chas. E. 
Hughes, Mayor Gaynor, Mayor Whitlock, 
Mayor Seidel, and four alderman and 
councilmen in various cities. The words 
of Mayor Seidel expressed the common 
opinion of these public officials. “As a 
public servant, I welcome the opportunity 
that this sort of gathering gives, for a free 
and open discussion of topics of common 
interest upon a non-partisan platform. 
Such a discussion will help the servants of 
the people to learn what you desire and it 
will furnish a chance for the public ser- 
vants to talk over with the people the 
matters in which they seek to represent 
them. I hope that your example may be 
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followed in every neighborhood until mis- 
understanding and prejudice shall have 
been removed by the development of civic 
friendliness and intelligent public spirit.” 

In a paper on “ The Public School Build- 
ing as a Local Health Office,” Dr. G. W. 
Goler, of Rochester, outlined the health 
program for the modern city, making use 
of the public school system as a base. As 
one of the leading health officers of the 
country, his paper will be received with 
serious attention when it is published. 

In a paper on “ The Public School Build- 
ing as a Branch Public Library,” Miss L. 
E. Stearns, perhaps the leading exponent of 
Library distribution in the country, start- 
ing from the fact that “Experience has 
shown that where no efforts are made along 
the lines of Library Extension only ten 
per cent., or at the most twenty per cent. 
of the people in any community are 
reached,” made a strong plea for the estab- 
lishment of a local branch library in every 
school building. 

Upon “The Public School Building as 
a Free Lecture Centre,” Dr. Henry M 
Leipziger, the head of the great lecture 
system in New York, wrote, giving an 
account of the successful use of school 
buildings for this purpose. 

“The School Building as a Recreation 
Centre,” was treated of by Dr. Edward W. 
Stitt, also of New York, and the fact was 
pointed out that the provision of whole- 
some recreation under wise supervision is 
on every account, economical, and that the 
public school buildings afford the ideal 
places for this provision. 

John Collier, executive secretary of the 
National Board of Censorship of motion 
picture films, furnished a striking paper 
upon “The School Building as a Motion 
Picture Theater,” and the benefit of this 
development both in education to the chil- 
dren and older people in the various com- 
munities and in the elevation of the tone 
of the whole motion picture world. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, who was the 
next day elected president of the League, 
gave a very interesting account of “The 
Use of the Public School Building as a 
Public Art Gallery,” in which he told of 
this development in his own town of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

“The School Plant as a Centre for Civic 
Festival and Holiday Celebration” was the 
title of a suggestive paper by C. S. Martin, 
superintendent of Public Recreation in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The relation of the social centre develop- 
ment to the problems of rural life was 
treated in a comprehensive paper on 
“Social Centres in the Country,” which 
gave the results of an extended investi- 
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gation by Chas. W. Holman of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Following this separate treatment of the 
various uses which are being made of the 
public school buildings in addition to their 
prime use, Clarence Arthur Perry of the 
Bureau of School Plant Utilization Inquiry 
of the Sage Foundation, gave a survey of 
the present actual developments throughout 
the country, saying that there are now 
something over a hundred cities in which 
a wider use is being systematically made, 
and speaking in detail of the work in some 
eighteen cities in which there is extensive 
development. 

In a series of papers the relations of the 
Social Centre to various existing institu- 
tions were considered and set forth. Prof. 
Edward C. Elliott in a carefully prepared 
paper on “The. Relation of the Social 
Centre to the Regular School,” pointed out 
the advantages in equipment, support, and 
interest which come through the wider use. 
His article was supplemented by the state- 
ments of several school principals who 
spoke of the practical benefits which came 
to their schools through the extension of 
their use as neighborhood centres. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, President of the 
Philadelphia Home and School Associa- 
tion, treated of “ The Relation between the 
Social Centre and the Home,” showing 
that this development does not rob but does 
benefit and supplement the home. 

In a paper on “The Relation of the 
Social Centre to the University,” Prof. 
Louis E. Reber, dean of the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave the various ways in which, through 
social centre development, the various com- 
munities may take advantage of the re- 
sources of the University in lectures, dis- 
cussion of material, selected libraries, mov- 
ing picture films, and lantern slides. 

“The Relation of the Social Centre to 
the Church” was presented by Rev. Rich- 
ard Edwards, University Pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Wisconsin. In 
it he pointed out the promise of the social 
centre movement to serve the great end 
toward which the church aims, of develop- 
ing a better social condition. 

Robert A. Woods, of South End House, 
Boston, writing on “The Relation of the 
Settlement to the Social Centre,” showed 
that, as in other social developments, the 
settlement furnishes simply the pioneering 
experiment station, blazing the way for the 
broader and more democratic developments 
in connection with the public school 
building. 

Prof. George M. Forbes, President of 
the Board of Education of Rochester, wrote 
out of his home experience upon “The 
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Relation of the Social Centre Develop- 
ment and especially the Neighborhood 
Civic Club Gatherings to Progressive and 
Educational and Reform Movements of 
All Kinds,” showing how this sort of gath- 
ering furnishes the medium through which 
the people may be easily reached and in 
which such movements may find ready 
popular understanding and consideration. 

The report closed with an article by 
Chas. E. Knowles, formerly secretary of 
the Buffalo Social Centre Association, on 
“ Some of the Difficulties to be Overcome.” 
Mr. Knowles wrote from the point of view 
of the Buffalo movement, which seems to 
have encountered more difficulties than the 
movement in any other city. 

The large number of persons interested 
in the Social Centre development in Buffalo 
as well as the interest of the delegates 
furnished a live audience and the discus- 
sion which followed the presentation of the 
report showed a unanimous feeling on the 
part of those present that the wider re- 
sources in the use of public school plants 
as nuclei for social centre development is 
likely to be carried forward rapidly in that 
city as in other places over the country. 
The full report of this committee will be 
published in book form in the near future. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING. 








STATE SUPT. W. W. STETSON. 





HE teacher must help her pupils to see 
that hatred, jealousy, envy, untrust- 
worthiness, and unkind words and acts 
injure, to an alarming extent, those who in- 
dulge in them; that one cannot cherish 
these feelings or do these things without 
being made miserable, and in time he must 
come to be small, mean, and ignoble in 
thought, feeling, and life; that he who is 
generous, kindly, sympathetic, glad in the 
successes of others, ready to add to their 
joys, and eager to promote their prosperity 
will receive a greater blessing than he be- 
stows; that nothing reflects greater credit 
on one than an unwillingness to think or 
believe ill of others; that he is the best who 
believes and says the best of others; that 
a harsh judgment of others reveals much 
of malice and little of good in the one guilty 
of this offense; that gentleness, upright- 
ness, and thoughtful sympathy bring to their 
possessor the sweetest joys known to this 
life. They should learn that altruism re- 
sults in happiness, as selfishness must end 
in misery, and that no one can afford to 
spend in unworthy rivalries the strength 
which ought to be given to winning honest 
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success. The true teacher will use every 
influence she commands to bring home to 
the hearts of her pupils these truths. 

More study and effort should be given to 
developing the conscientiousness of the 
children. The controlling sentiment of the 
school should condemn the act of the wrong- 
doer. We must so train the children that 
we can believe what they say, trust them 
alone, and have them feel that they are 
less than honest if their tasks are done for 
them. There is great danger of perma- 
nently injuring children by being con- 
sciences for them—by trying to decide all 
questions for them. We must not allow 
thiem to feel that we will direct them to the 
extent of always pointing out the right, and 
that by positive restraint we will prevent 
them from going far wrong. They must 
not feel justified in thinking that they are 
safe so long as they do not run against 
barriers which we have erected. 
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WHERE SCIENCE FAILS. 





JOHN BURROUGHS. 





LL questions that pertain to the world 
within us are beyond the reach of sci- 
ence. Science is the commerce of the in- 
tellect with the physical or objective world; 
the commerce of the soul with the subjec- 
tive and invisible world is entirely beyond 
the sphere. Professor Tyndall confessed 
himself utterly unable to find any logical 
connection between the molecular activities 
of the brain substance and the phenomenon 
of consciousness. 

In trying to deal with such a question, 
he says we are on the boundary line of 
the intellect where the canons of science 
fail us. Science denies all influence of 
subjective phenomena over physical proc- 
esses. In the absence of the empirical fact, 
science would be bound to deny that a man 
could raise his arm by any act of volition; 
only “the phenomena of matter and force 
come within our intellectual range.” Sci- 
ence is forced to deny the soul, because its 
dealing with physical facts and forces have 
furnished it with no criteria by which to 
validate such a conception. There are ques- 
tions of mind and there are questions of 
matter; philosophy deals with the former, 
science with the latter. The world of the 
unverifiable is the world of the soul, the 
world of the verifiable is the world of the 
senses. We have our spiritual being in the 
one and our physical being in the other, 
and science is utterly unable to bridge the 
gulf that separates them.—Aftlantic Monthly. 
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WHO SHOULD RECEIVE DIPLOMAS? 





THOMAS MCK. FARQUHAR. 





INASMUCH as the borough and township 
high schools of Pennsylvania have been 
classified, and the department of public in- 
struction has sent down the material, at 
least, out of which courses of study for 
schools of each of the three grades may be 
constructed, and inspection has been insti- 
tuted; it has become more and more an 
object of desire on the part of young people 
who purpose to teach, engage in literary 
pursuits, or go to higher institutions of 
learning, to be the holder of a diploma from 
one of these schools; because a graduate is 
presumed to have a certain educational fit- 
ness which is at once of assistance in avoid- 
ing examinations and gives some prestige 
when qualifications are looked into. 

And if, as the trend of action of the state 
board of education seems to indicate, the 
normal schools are to pass at no distant 
day more fully under state control and thus 
there will be at least thirteen free public 
colleges for the youth of the state; a closer 
articulation will be made between high and 
normal school; and, as a result, the course 
throughout will be unified, no time by 
reason of unnecessary reviews will be lost, 
and it will be still more desirable to have 
a diploma. 

But who shall have one and what shall 
be the content of the diploma? As to the 
statements on the diplomas now issued to 
graduates of the graded high schools, their 
value would be greater as an evidence of 
efficiency, and that, too, without derogating 
from the honesty and trustworthiness of 
the directors and teachers signing them, if 
they contained a list of the studies in the 
course with the percents or the words “ ex- 
cellent,” “good,” “fair,” appended to each 
study. In most cases the wording of the 
diplomas now in use are of a general char- 
acter. No good reason can be given why 
the state board should not prescribe the 
form for the diploma of each of the classes. 
On the other hand, a very good reason is 
found in the fact that these schools receive 
state aid. The state through its appropri- 
ate officers has the right to demand that 
the standards of education it sets up shall 
be maintained. These diplomas could be 
put in evidence that school districts were 
keeping up to the required standards and 
could be presented to the authorities of the 
normal schools instead of the testimonial 
of fitness now very generally given by the 
high school principal. It would seem that, 
for those intending to do so, passing from 
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any of the high schools in the state to the 
set class in any of the state normal schools 
should be like passing from the grammar 
school to the high school. There are no 
subjects after entrance to be made up for 
full standing in the high school, conditions 
they are usually called. By prescribing all 
the subjects for entrance and the passing 
mark in each the diploma becomes a good 
testimonial of preparation to go on into 
the normal school. 

But this is the real point in this article: 
Who shall receive a diploma? Shall it be 
anyone upon whom a school board may see 
fit to bestow one? Let us see. No one 
will question the right of a student who 
has gone through the complete course with 
a good record in his studies to have, nor 
the right of a school board to give him a 
diploma, which is another name for 
certificate. 

Shall one who has spent the last year 
only in the high school receive a diploma? 
The presumption is that if a student can 
pass the studies of the last year successfully 
he could easily have passed the parts of 
those last-year branches begun in former 
years of the course and a diploma might 
justly be issued to him stating as above 
indicated the branches he passed in with the 
credits he attained. The same course 
might be pursued towards those who at- 
tended only one, two or three years pro- 
vided the diploma stated definitely the sub- 
jects completed and gave the credits. But 
these would not be full diplomas. Shall 
one who has spent no time in the school be 
granted a diploma? If the practice has 
been otherwise the present tendency in the 
normal schools is not to give persons diplo- 
mas who have not spent a year, the last, in 
the school and at no time have honorary 
diplomas been bestowed. I think I am not 
mistaking. It would be ridiculous for any 
school district to bestow an honorary di- 
ploma upon any one unless for some reason 
hardly to be conceived a highly educated 
person should find it to his advantage to 
have one. 

To grant a diploma to one who has never 
been a member of the high school even 
upon examination is a very doubtful pro- 
ceeding as all who have had experience in 
examining know full well. The pressure 
upon the examiner militates against a fair 
and full test. Unworthy applicants are apt 
to slip through. It is however but justice 
to students of high schools that an accurate 
record of their standing should be kept as 
required by law for their future advantage 
if necessary. 
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EDUCATING APPRENTICES IN 
GERMAN FOUNDRIES. 





To education of apprentices in German 

foundries is described by Dr. Otto 
Brandt in a dissertation that is attracting 
considerable attention in this country, ac- 
cording to reports received at the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Various methods of instruction prevail. 
Frequently the apprentice is assigned to a 
skilled workman who instructs the boy and 
in return gets the larger pay resulting from 
the efforts of both. If the boy makes such 
good progress that the teacher-workman’s 
earnings increase rapidly, the boy is paid 
part of the proceeds. The pay is very 
small, however, from the American point 
of view. In large machine shops the 
foundry apprentices are formed into spe- 
cial classes for instruction in foundry work. 
If there are not enough boys for a special 
class, they receive general instruction in 
the industrial continuation school. 

With some concerns all the apprentices 
are instructed together the first year, and 
specialize during the following three years. 
There is no uniformity with regard to sub- 
jects and time allotted them; the schools 
range all the way from one class with four 
hours a week of instruction to a complete 
three-class system with a preparatory de- 
partment and 12 hours of teaching. Some 
of the schools give merely technical sub- 
jects, while others offer the customary con- 
tinuation school branches. 

Industrial training of this sort is prac- 


tically compulsory, it must be remembered... 


The employer is compelled to send all em- 
ployees under 18 years of age to a continua- 
tion school, for a prescribed number of 
hours per week. He is at liberty to main- 
tain a school of his own, but it must con- 
form to government standards. 

A typical school program includes: Ger- 
man, 2 hours a week, with letter-writing— 
business forms, bills, receipts, etc.; mate- 
rials, 2 hours, comprising a study of ore 
processes, blast furnace, Bessemer, open- 
hearth furnace, etc., and woods, their kinds, 
properties, and diseases; arithmetic, 2 
hours a week, particularly business arith- 
metic—cost of materials and freight 
charges, etc.; drawing, 6 hours a week. 
During the latter part of the course busi- 
ness law, civics, and industrial history are 
introduced. Some of the schools have ses- 
sions from 7 to 9 a. m.; other 5 to 7 p. m. or 
at any convenient time; and a few hold 
sessions for an hour and a half or two 
hours on Sunday, though Sunday school 
work is no longer as frequent as it used to 
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be, either in municipal industrial schools 
or shop schools. 

American foundrymen are interested in 
Dr. Brandt’s description of German foun- 
dry-school conditions because of the light 
it may throw on the similar problem in this 
country; and they are especially impressed 
with his summary of the purpose of the 
continuation school, as quoted from the 
Prussian Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try: “ The compulsory industrial continua- 
tion school should aim at the vocational 
education of the young people between 14 
and 18 years of age, to promote that educa- 
tion, and to train them to become valuable 
citizens and respected men.” 


— 
~<f- 


WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN IS 
GOOD FOR. 








For the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the Kindergarten problem, and of draw- 
ing forth rational discussions of the issues 
involved in the subject, Mr. Edwin S. Mars- 
ton, President of the National Kinder- 
garten Association, offered three prizes for 
the best essays on the Benefits of the Kin- 
dergarten. 

The following extracts are taken from 
the essay which won the fifty dollar prize. 
It was written by Miss Carol P. Oppen- 
heimer, of Savannah, Ga., who is a Kinder- 
garten teacher of much experience. 

Miss Oppenheimer says: “A lady and a 
gentleman who were unknown to each other 
were seated together in a railway station 
and, attracted by a small child near them, 
fell into conversation on the subject of 
kindergartens. The gentleman remarked 
that he considered them a good thing for 
some children, but he could not see that 
the need was a general one. The lady, who 
was a strong advocate of kindergarten edu- 
cation, was curious to know just whom he 
included, and began by asking whether he 
would approve of sending the children of 
the very poor. He said that he would. 
‘What then,’ she -continued, ‘of the very 
rich’? He thought they might be bene- 
fited too. ‘Would you feel kindergarten 
valuable for a child in ill-health? was the 
next query. To which an answer came in 
the affirmative. ‘For a bashful child, or 
one begging constant notice?’ Yes, for 
them, to be sure. And when she had 
laughingly questioned him concerning many 
other kinds of children, he volunteered the 
admission that she was quite right, that 
kindergarten education was the heritage of 
childhood at large, and not of this child or 
that one. 

“It is this claim of the right of every 
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child to a kindergarten education that is 
made by advocates of the kindergarten, 
and the ground for the claim is the funda- 
mental, universal character of the training 
that is given. The training is a vital proc- 
ess, based upon the natural instincts of the 
little child, and directed to physical, mental, 
moral and social development.” 

“The kindergartner believes that the 
kindergarten should be in every school be- 
cause of the acknowledged importance of 
the foundation in any work. She knows 
that by directing natural activities during 
the period from four to six years, many 
fundamental habits can be established, and 
‘at the same time the child’s joy in living 
be increased; and she, therefore, believes 
it a ruthless waste to have to form these 
habits at a later age when the child might 
be using his conscious energies upon ac- 
complishments which would not have been 
wise, or even possible, at the earlier period. 

“The kindergartner believes that educa- 
tion should be a continuous process, and 
that the kindergarten in the school can be 
more completely unified with the work of 
the primary grades than the kindergarten 
elsewhere maintained. 

“The kindergartner believes the kinder- 
garten child to be prepared in some degree 
for the work of the primary school in every 
part of its curriculum. He has dealt with 
number in a variety of ways; has expressed 
ideas through at least a dozen mediums, in- 
cluding several forms of constructive hand- 
work; has learned to love the beautiful in 
art, music, and language, and to express 
himself with some small power in each of 
these directions; has come into an appreci- 
ative unity with the nature world, and 
understood definitely a few of its secrets; 
has enjoyed many experiences concerning 
the human world about him; and over and 
above all, has learned to look upon school 
as a place of delights, upon growth as a 
thing to be coveted, upon his teacher as a 
good comrade, and upon his school mates 
as fellow-workers from whom he can count 
upon aid when he needs it, and whom it is 
his privilege to assist when he can. 

“The majority of children leave school 
early, as is seen by a comparison of high- 
schools and grammar-schools in point of 
number, and the kindergarten gives an op- 
portunity for one, or perhaps two addi- 
tional years of schooling, at a most forma- 
tive age, without delaying the time at 
which a child may, if needs be, go forth as 
a wage-earner.” 

“The kindergartner believes the child in 
her charge to be affected by every activity 
of the community in which he lives, and, 
therefore, considers it part of her responsi- 
bility to uplift that community wherever it 
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lies within her power. It is thus that a 
great Social Settlement has often been the 
outgrowth of a single kindergarten. 

“The Parents’ organizations which are 
associated with many kindergartens are 
frequently democracies in the best sense of 
that word, and strengthen the community 
life in the way that any finely democratic 
organization, working actively for a vital 
cause, is bound to do. 

“ The greatest benefit of the kindergarten 
to the community, however, is not any 
single aspect of kindergarten education, 
but Kindergarten Education itself. The 
kindergarten is a community with all the 
obligations of a community. People live 
together, work together, play together, de- 
velop their own powers, contribute accord- 
ing to their own special gifts, make and 
observe regulations for the good of the 
whole. And this training to live success- 
fully as a community member is given at 
the period which masters through the ages 
have called the most plastic, and which 
every adult who looks back upon his own 
experience knows to be the most perma- 
nently influential. Therefore the kinder- 
gartner believes that when every child in 
the land has a kindergarten education, effec- 
tive citizenship will increase, and one more 
step will have been taken towards the prac- 
tical realization of the Brotherhood of 
Man.” 


———— 


FOOLISH YOUNG WOMEN. 





“WHEN woman allows her worship of 
dress and her eagerness of physical dis- 
play to rob her even of her sense of mod- 
esty, her strongest weapon of protection, 
her strongest appeal to what is noblest in 
man, she wholly violates her nature and 
God’s intent; she becomes the enemy of 
man instead of his best friend and helper,” 
said the Rev. Dr. Joseph Krauskopf in a 
discourse at the Broad Street Temple re- 
cently on “The Real Beauty of Young 
Womanhood.” 

“A young woman,” he continued, “has 
as much right to pleasure as she has to 
beauty. Her youth demands it, and within 
proper lines and limits it is helpful to her 
development of health of body as well as 
of health of heart, soul and mind. She 
shall freely enjoy the pleasures of the 
dance, of the theatre, of athletic games. 
She shall enjoy the companionship of 
young men for her own benefit as well as 
for theirs. But to make life spell pleasure 
only, to think of nothing and to care for 
nothing but seeking entertainment and be- 
ing entertained, of nothing but spending 
money and of having money spent for her 
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diversion; to give up night after night of 
her precious and fleeting young life to 
places of amusement and day after day to 
teas and parties, and Sabbath after Sab- 
bath to golf or lawn tennis or automobil- 
ing; to devote whole summers to summer 
sport, and whole winters to winter sport; 
to have no time for the home and its duties, 
no time for culture of heart and soul and 
mind, no time for attending lectures or 
divine services, no time for aiding those 
engaged in the charities or in the moral 
and social uplift of their fellow men—for 
‘a young woman so to mistake the meaning 
of her life isas great a crime to her woman- 
hood as is a young woman’s base idolatry 
to dress and looks.” 

Doctor Krauskopf passed a sweeping 
criticism upon the attention given by brides 
to their wedding gowns and the extrava- 
gant display at the wedding ceremony. 
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WHAT IT IS TO BE POOR. 








T is not difficult to remain oblivious to 
the social condition of others. There 
are plenty of ways of hiding from our own 
eyes the evidence of poverty, if we are not 
poor ourselves. It is easy enough to take 
the other side of the road, to close the door, 
to refuse to read or be told, to turn one’s 
back and march away. The callousness of 
those who have toward those who have 
not breeds sometimes a sneering defiance, 
sometimes a blind, enraged resentment. 
But the reason the world is not always in 
a ferment of revolution, a social civil war, 
is that most of the time most of the poor 
pay no attention to the rich, and accept the 
fact that they live in a separate world with 
an unbridged gulf, an unplumbed abyss 
between. What is it to them if Croesus has 
lapdogs that eat sweetbreads and sleep in 
silken baskets? Their concern is to find 
rags enough to wrap their own babies in, 
and crusts to feed them. What do they 
care if a rich man rolls by in a limousine? 
Their business is with the pushcart or the 
perambulator that takes home the washing. 
They are face to face all the while with the 
gaunt problem of a living wage, with the 
hands of the clock against them, turning 
out piece-work, or standing in front of 
stamping machines, or peddling shoe- 
strings, or spreading a dime over a dollar’s 
area. They have no room for the orna- 
mental values. What is the canopy of 
heaven to one with a candle end, a pile of 
mildewed straw and a tattered quilt, living 
in a cellar? It is all very well to say that 
modern philanthropy has put an end to 
that kind of living, with its model tene- 
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ments, its housing associations, its organ- 
ized charities. “They” are doing this, 
and “they” are doing that, to remove to 
the realm of unpleasing fairytale and the 
muckraker all shocking tales about the 
living conditions of the poor. It is true 
that the heart of humanity to-day is stirred, 
as it has been in no previous era, to com- 
passion for the lot of those who are drawn 
under by their own fault, or by society’s 
fault, or by circumstances that it takes 
strength and fortitude to conquer. But is 
there any danger that the strong will do 
too much for the weak, or the rich over- 
help the poor, or the neighbor be too neigh- 
borly? Is the Golden Rule tiresomely in 
evidence? Is there a surplusage of charity 
under the sun? Is the field overstocked 
with those who find it more blessed to give 
than to receive? 

The hand of benevolence is palsied by 
selfishness and lack of imagination. It is 
not pleasant for a satin slipper to step down 
into the mire, and personal relief means the 
consumption of energy that might be spent 
in the quest of pleasure or of a few more 
dollars. You can give away as much as 
you like, “the gift without the giver is 
bare.” Devotion is a synonym for going 
yourself, and doing it yourself. And then, 
it is a sorrowful thing to think that any- 
body is unhappy, or sick, or poor, or depen- 
dent—therefore, let us make an opiate of 
forgetfulness, drug ourselves with the 
poppies of dalliance and radiance, and 
dream dreams unperturbed by the stark 
aspects of vice and want and misery. Do 
not let us hear or see anything that is hor- 
rible; let us still be as children who have 
not yet attained to intellectual puberty, so 
that the knowledge of these things is kept 
from us. That is the attitude of those 
who thank their god (not to be confused 
with God) that they are never forced to 
consider where the next meal or night’s 
lodging is coming from, that they are fed 
and warmed, that their minds and bodies 
are at ease while the wolf ravages and the 
devil takes the hindmost. They are of the 
ninety-and-nine, and the one missing 
doesn’t count. It is raining outside; it is 
dark and there are pit-falls; let us by no 
means go to look for the hundredth one. 

Where is the real poverty? May it not 
be with those whose souls are starved and 
poor, whose generous impulse is thin and 
pale, whose altruism is a bloodless ghost 
and whose human-kindness is a meagre fic- 
tion and a patent sham? The worst state of 
indigence is in the mind, or else the richest 
storehouse may be there. From the begin- 
ning of our lives we accumulate here, in 
the mind’s receptacle, that which shall pa 
our way through this world, that which 
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shall make or lose our friends for us, that 
which shall make us feared or welcomed, 
that which shall make us truly rich or poor. 
There is no limit to the wealth that the 
mind and the heart of man or woman can 
accumulate. Any other sort of fortune is 
subject to appraisal, and the dimensions of 
the vault that receives it are definitely 
known. But there is no finite mark or 
boundary to the aspiration of the spirit— 
it does not even stop short at the sky. 
This world has not sufficient room to hold 
it; it overflows the seas and continents. 
Otherworldly as it is, it is sufficiently this- 
worldly to remember the lot of the sick and 
the forsaken, the weak and the erring, nor 
does it make the glittering generality a 
pinchbeck substitute for shining gold. 
What is the worth of any prayer that is 
unrealized in action? Let one who would 
help the poor know what it is to be poor 
from personal observation and experience. 
Let him get rid of some of his encumbering 
superfluity by putting it where it is needed. 
Let him not think it is enough if he has 
has lived his own life, gone his own way 
and ignored the poor.—Phila. Ledger. 
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BATTLE OF PRINCIPLES. 








REV. DR. M. N, WATERS. 





Y Ree great historic text of our American 

Democracy has been the Civil War. 
We are at the season of the year that belongs 
to the veteran. This week all the nation 
will thrill at the tale of courage and hero- 
ism of the living and the dead. In keeping 
with this solemn season I want to call your 
attention to a new book that sets forth 
this heroic tale with wondrous charm and 
illumination. I refer to the “Battle of 
Principles,” a recent book by Dr. Hillis, 
pastor of Plymouth Church. 

All of us know Newall Dwight Hillis, 
honor him as a man, love him as a friend. 
As a preacher he has taken the place of 
Henry Ward Beecher. What Beecher was 
as a preacher a generation ago, Hillis is for 
our day. Poet, prophet, voice and con- 
science of America, he is easily the first 
living preacher in the English-speaking 
world. 

In his youth Hillis was a reader of 
books; now in his maturity he is the writer 
of books. Perhaps not since Emerson have 
we had such a maker of sentences, and cer- 
tainly since the days of the Concord phi- 
losopher no essayist has had such a hold 
upon the popular mind. The colleges read 
Hillis. The young man reads Hillis. He 
has done more to shape the purpose and the 
spirit of the Christian ministry in this 
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country during the past eighteen years than 
all the homiletical chairs in all the semi- 
Nnaries put together. 

Hillis knows books perhaps beyond any 
living man. To see him read a book is a 
revelation. He will take it on a railway 
journey, it may be, and you will see him 
turning through it for an hour or two, read- 
ing, not by word or line or even paragraph, 
but by the page. But nothing vital escapes 
him. At the end of the skimming he has 
all the cream. He will talk for an hour on 
that book, giving its analysis, weighing its 
argument, estimating its character and set- 
ting forth its message. To those who look 
on it is a miracle. That was the way he 
read the college library through in four 
years, and the seminary library through in 
three years, skipping nothing and forget- 
ting nothing. Beyond any other man this 
generation knows he is a living, walking 
library. 

Then he began to write books. In the 
past fifteen years he has published some 
eighteen books, to say nothing of his pub- 
lishing a sermon every week, through all 
that time, and giving literally 1,000 lec- 
tures and addresses, some of which have 
been printed and passed into the literature 
of eloquence. These books have had a tre- 
mendous sale, some of them going through 
many editions, and some of them promis- 
ing to take a permanent place in our liter- 
ature. 

Now that fifty years have passed since 
the opening of the great war and passion 
and prejudice have passed away, it is worth 
our while to hear this man talk about the 
“giants” of those days. “The Battle of 
Principles ” is not a history; rather it is an 
iliad of the war. I speak of it because I 
know of no book that I would rather see 
in the hands of the youth of our country. 
As we read its pages great principles 
emerge into view, great men appear, and 
heroic deeds are as many as stars in the 
sky. It is a book to clear the brain and 
stir the heart. It clears the brain through 
its clarity of reasoning and it stirs the 
heart because it twangs the mystic chord 
of sympathy. 

We see clearly the causes of the war: 

1. The war was a contest between politi- 
cal philosophers. The despair of the intel- 
ligent European, even today, is the rela- 
tion in our country between the union of 
States and the States, because he cannot 
see how the nation is supreme, and at the 
same time the States composing it are sov- 
ereign. 

That was the miracle our fathers 
wrought in making the Constitution. Here 
had been the difficulty in its building. Some 
states would have sacrificed local liberty to 
nationality; other states cared nothing for 
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the Union, but magnified local authority. 
The Constitution with its two houses—the 
one founded upon the majorities and the 
other upon the rights of the states—was a 
compromise between these two, and, like all 
compromises, was ambiguous and satisfied 
neither party. And so Washington, who 
had pleaded for a strong national power, 
even at the expense of the State, grew old 
in his plea and was succeeded by Hamilton, 
and Madison and Marshall, all pleading 
for the supreme authority of the nation. 
On the other hand, men who had cham- 
pioned the sovereignty of the State, like 
Patrick Henry, were succeeded by Thomas 
Jefferson and John Randolph of Roanoke 
and John C. Calhoun and the issue had 
not been settled. Were we a nation, or 
merely a confederation of states? What 
was the supreme power, the nation or the 
state? Moreover, this grew into a sec- 
tional question. New England, with its 
schools, outran the Southern States in pro- 
gressive thinking. The South was con- 
servative, and the isolated, living in: the 
country, more tenaciously held on to the 
ideas of the fathers. Besides, the South- 
ern pioneers, who like Boone dared the 
mountains and settled Kentucky and the 
West, wrested the land from the savages 
alone and single handed with their long-bar- 
reled rifles. They never saw a United 
States Army officer nor felt the protection 
of Federal authority. They were interested 
in their section and jealous of their local 
interests. 

On the other hand, the settlers of Ohio 
and Michigan and the Northwest were only 
following in the wake of the Federal army. 
The nation had furnished them police pro- 
tection and first government. They learned 
to know and rely upon the national power. 
They loved to feel themselves children of 
a great government. So where local con- 
ditions made national sentiment in the 
North, local conditions exalted State rights 
in the South. So we came down with more 
or less growing bitterness on either side 
until 1830. John C. Calhoun, who was a 
Puritan in blood and had grown to be the 
leader of the South, was now the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States and an avowed 
champion of the doctrine of state sove- 
teignty. “Liberty first and Union after- 
ward,” was his slogan. Opposed to him 
and his school was Daniel Webster, our 
greatest orator, and a constructive states- 
man, the equal of Hamilton. Out of their, 
struggles there arose the Webster-Haynes 
debate, which clearly defined the issue and 
showed the lines of cleavage where the 
nation might break should a quarrel arise. 

Was the Union a nation or a confed- 
eracy? Was the State supreme and the 
Union a compact, or was the nation su- 





preme and the Union an organism? That 
was the contest in political philosophy. It 
took a war to give the final decision. And 
it settled that question. Before the war 
men were saying, “I am a Virginian,” “I 
am a South Carolinian,’ “I am a New 
Englander.” Since the war the word has 
been, wherever the speaker lived, West or 
East, North or South, “I am an Amer- 
ican.” The war made us a nation. 

II. The war was a struggle between civ- 
ilizations. Edward E. Hale tells the story 
of the United States men-of-war visited in 
a foreign port by a king and a glittering 
array of nobility. To the Yankees gilt 
braid was the sign of royalty. And when 
one of the attendants slipped and disap- 
peared, a sailor stepped up to an officer, 
touched his hat and, with a grin, said: 
“Please, sir, one of them ’ere kings has 
fallen down the hatchway.” 

If you want to understand the signifi- 
cance of the Civil War, you must remem- 
ber this—that when Lee surrendered, at 
Appamattox, it was “another one of them 
’ere kings falling into a hatchway.” For 
the Civil War was another chapter in that 
age-long search for popular government on 
the part of the Anglo-Saxon race. We 
will never see the significance of it until 
we remember that the Puritan civilization 
was founded at Plymouth, with its free 
church and free school and free ballot; and 
that the Cavalier civilization was founded 
at Jamestown, with its manor house and its 
aristocracy and its royal Governor saying 
“he thanked God there was no free school, 
no free press in all the colony.” The Cav- 
alier civilization, whether in England or 
Virginia, was based upon privilege. The 
Puritan civilization, whether under Crom- 
well or John Winthrop, was based upon 
popular rights. The one in its essence was 
“the divine right of kings,” and the other 
in its heart was the reign of the common 
people. Both of them grew. The one, 
going straight to the west, sowed the land 
from ocean to ocean with the seeds of pop- 
ular education and popular government. 
Everywhere the Puritan went, labor was 
counted dignity, and the highest honor of 
the state was within the grasp of the hum- 
blest citizen. 

The Cavalier, under the leadership of 
“The Knights of the Golden Horseshoe,” 
had likewise passed the mountains and gone 
beyond toward the land of the setting sun. 
Everywhere he had gone, the country was 
the unit of government and not the town; 
the government was the privilege of the 
chosen few and not the right of the multi- 
tude. The people who were the “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” black and 
white, were despised. Although we lived 
in a democratic republic, the Government 
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ers from outlying distri¢ts as well, attend 
the sessions. Boys’ farming camps are 
organized in connection with the Univer- 
sity Week, and always prove a popular 
feature. The university authorities and 
those who co-operate with them—State 
health boards and other agencies—are 
particularly careful to provide speakers 
who not only know their subject well, but 
are able to talk interestingly to a nonuni- 
versity audience. The expense of obtain- 
ing such men would be prohibitive but for 
an ingenious arrangement of circuits, 
whereby the traveling University Week is 
able to “play” six communities in the 
same neighborhood by interchanging days. 

It is estimated that there are several 
ways in which this novel plan of extending 
the influence of a State university will have 
a direct effect: In the first place, it will 
make the work of the university well and 
favorably known where it has before been 
known only vaguely or even mistakenly; 
it will break down the already weakening 
barrier of educational exclusiveness; and 
more important still, it is one more link in 
the chain of rural betterment. It empha- 
sizes an essential point in the present-day 
conception of rural life—that town and 
country are one community. 
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GROWING EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 








HENRY S. CURTIS, 





We no longer regard education as a 
transitory aim to be pursued for a few 
years at school and then dropped; but, more 
and more, we are seeing in it a process 
which requires a life-time for its comple- 
tion, and which the school only begins. 
Education is carried on through the news- 
papers, magazines, and books, and through 
travel, conversation, and public addresses, 
and life with its experiences and problems. 
The tendency seems to be at present to 
develop an educational side, of which the 
numerous schools in connection with the 
National Cash Register Company are a 
type, in connection with every business. 
The board of education in New York has 
carried on, for years, under Dr. Leipziger, 
a system of free lectures for “adult educa- 
tion,” a system which is now spreading 
rapidly over the entire country. 

In about one hundred and twenty-five 
cities, boards of education are now con- 
ducting organized play in their school 
yards during the summer. Social centres 
are being maintained in connection with 
the schools in many cities for the evening 
recreation, social life and education of 
adults. The last few years have seen the 
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schools take over medical inspection, phys- 
ical examinations, dental clinics, school 
nurses, and in some cases school feeding. 
The department of education is broadening 
into a department of child welfare—Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSES IN 
ILLINOIS. 








| Beige rach country schoolhouses so 

that every citizen may know whether 
his school is up to standard is the device of 
the Illinois State school authorities, accord- 
ing to information received at the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

The schools are inspecetd as to grounds, 
building, furnishings, heating, ventilation, 
library, watersupply, sanitation, and qualifi- 
cations of the teacher. If the essentials of 
a good school are found present a diploma 
is granted the district and a plate is placed 
above the door of the schoolhouse desig- 
nating it as a “Standard School.” Upon 
fulfillment of certain further requirements 
a higher diploma will be issued and the 
plate will read “Superior School.” Al- 
ready 657 of the 10,532 one-room school- 
houses in Illinois have earned the right to 
be called standard schools and to display 
the plate accordingly. 

This interesting device is part of a vigor- 
ous campaign waged by the State of IlIli- 
nois in behalf of rural schools. Two ex- 
perts on rural education, U. J. Hoffman 
and W. S. Booth, under the. direction of 
Hon. F. G. Blair, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, are devoting their entire 
time to the country and village schools. 

Illinois does not merely ask that the 
schools be brought up to standard; the 
State tells how it can be done. In a bulletin 
sent to every teacher in the State the re- 
quirements for a standard school are set 
forth. Among the specifications are: An 
ample playground; good approaches to the 
school; convenient fuel houses; the build- 
ing, sound, in good repair, and painted; 
improved heating arrangements—a jacketed 
stove in the corner of the room instead of 
an unprotected stove in the center; floor 
and interior of the building clean and tidy; 
suitable desks for children of all ages prop- 
erly placed; a good collection of juvenile 
books, maps, and dictionaries; a sanitary 
water supply; the school well organized 
with regular attendance and at least seven 
months’ schooling every year; the teacher 
must have not less than a high-school edu- 
cation, receive a salary of at least $360 per 
annum, and be ranked by the county 
superintendent as a good or superior 
teacher. 
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The more ambitious districts, aspiring to 
the “ superior ” diplomas, will have to meet 
the following additional requirements: A 
playground of at least one half an acre, 
level, covered with good grass, and pro- 
vided with trees and shrubs; sanitary 
drinking appliance; separate cloak rooms 
for boys and girls; room lighted from one 
side or from one side and rear; adjustable 
windows fitted with good shades; heat pro- 
vided by basement or room furnace, with 
proper arrangements for removal of bad 
air and admission of pure air; at least 
eighty library books, ten suitable for each 
grade; two good pictures on the wall; pro- 
vision for instruction in agriculture, man- 
ual training, and domestic arts; the teacher 
to be a high-school graduate with normal- 
school training and to receive at least $480 
per annum; the work outlined in the State 
course of study to be well done. 

The Illinois authorities do not expect to 
see this movement for betterment of the 
one-room schools interfere in any way with 
the natural development of consolidated 
schools; but believing, as they do, that be- 
cause of the scattered farming population 
of Illinois one-room schools will be neces- 
sary for many years, they seek to make this 
type so efficient for the community that a 
desire will be created among the citizens 
in rurai communities for greater educa- 
tional advantages for their children. 
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HER WASTED DAY. 





BY FRANCES C, SPARHAWK * 





HE knew when she looked into the sky 
that morning that blue must be the 
color of joy; that the robins must have dis- 
covered some new secret of happiness, so 
wondrously sweet and thrilling were their 
songs; and, best of all, that the radiant 
summer in the sky and the happy world all 
about her had filled her own soul to over- 
flowing. .It was the morning of mornings 
to write; a long day’s work and a happy 
one would she do that day. And she sat 
down at her desk with a heart as glad as 
the sunshine and as full of music as the 
notes of the birds. 

Now, for the fancies that filled her teem- 
ing brain. 

But as she held her pen suspended wait- 
ing for the first word which was to start 
her on the golden stairs of fancy, her 
glance fell upon a letter lying beside her 
desk. It had come the evening before 
when she had had visitors. It — to be 
answered at once; the mail would go in 
half an hour. 





Pshaw! What was the need of hurry? 
And again her eyes turned to the paper 
under her hand. 

But they went back to the letter. It 
would be better to get this off her mind. It 
was only a bill from her little seamstress. 
How long would to take to write a check 
for the amount and slip it into a little 
note, saying that the work pleased her? 
She would write the better for the knowl- 
edge that if the owner needed the money 
at once she would get it. It would be all 
done in five minutes. And so it was. 

Then her pen sped on. Her fancies, too 
happy even to be coy, thronged about her, 
waiting to be pictured on the pages before 
her. What delight it was to welcome them, 
to sit there free, and know that these 
fairies were at the service of her bus 
brain and her swiftly moving hand! It 
was not always so; they had their days of 
wilfulness when she might call them in 
vain. She had learned to be wise and give 
them their freedom at such times, when 
they would return laden with spoils from 
she knew not where, caring only that they 
were rich and were her own. It always 
seemed to her that when she first sat down 
she did her best work if no one spoke to 
her but her own thoughts, which seemed at 
times like voices whispering of the world 
whence they came. 

“Oh, Aunt Nan! Where are you?” 

The door was pushed open, and the 
troubled face of her seven-year-old nephew 
appeared. 

“Ned Blake is going to take me fishing 
with him, Auntie—isn’t he good? But I 
can’t fish; something’s happened to this.” 
And he held out a fishing-line that, as she 
frowned at it, looked to Nan hopelessly 
tangled. 

Angry words at the boy’s carelessness 
rose to her lips. But as she gazed into the 
brown eyes where the starting tears were 
resolutely held back, and at the little mouth 
that was quivering, yet trying to smile, she 
remembered how many things she had 
tangled in her own life. 

She smothered her sigh. How should 
the child know what he asked? To him it 
was only a little time that he could not 
value; to her a scattering of fancies that 
might not return again. “Bring up your 
chair, and we will set to work, Johnny,” she 
said. And while she worked, and he tried 
to help, he chattered so happily that he 
seemed a part of the summer.: And as he 
went away, his radiant face, his kiss, and 
his glad assurance, “I knew you’d help me, 
Auntie,” did her good. 

But there had gone from her mood that 
freshness which answered to the dew upon 
the grass and the morning radiance of the 
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sky. Still, the day was before her. With 
a smile for all the possibilities that the next 
few hours would turn into certainties of 
achievement, she took up her pen again, and 
soon was busily deep in thought as it 
traveled down the pages. It seemed at last 
almost as if the early mood had returned 
in the happy labor of that inspired hour. 

The door bell! Well, what of that? 
Her sister always attended to visitors. On 
went the busy pen. Suddenly it halted. 
“Come in,” said Nan, in answer to a tap 
upon her door. There stood the little 
maid, troubled and hesitating. “ An’ shure, 
Miss Nannie, I don’t want to be disturbin’ 
ye. But Miss Kate have gone into the city, 
an’ there’s a lady at the door says she must 
see one of ye, an’ she can’t wait.” 

“Who is it?” asked Nan with unneces- 
sary emphasis. And her frown deepened at 
the answer. For it was some one in 
trouble. Nan could not send her away for 
a more convenient season for herself. “I'll 
come,” she said. She put up her pen, laid 
her written pages in order, and with a sigh 
far from smothered followed the maid 
downstairs, 

But the welcome she gave her visitor was 
in His Name; so it was kind and cordial. 
And it was not long before she had for- 
gotten for the time her own story in the 
intense interest she was feeling in the story 
of a trouble genuine and deep. All her 
earnest sympathy was enlisted; all her quick 
imagination was at work to extricate her 
friend from the special difficulty in which 
she found her. Nor was it long before she 
proved that imagination has its practical 
side; for her advice was so strong, and so 
wise, that her listener, springing up at last 
with smiles through her tears, cried: 

“O Nan, Nan, how I thank you! How 
clever you are! You have shown me just 
the way to do. I shall come out straight 
now.” And she ran off to put this advice 
to the test. 

Now Nan was free for her story. But 
she had been worked out, she said to her- 
self. Yet she did not for a moment regret 
the help she had been able to give; she put 
up a silent petition, as she watched her 
friend hurrying away, that what she had 
said might prove wise, and be blessed. 

She stood by the window a few minutes 
gathering together her forces. No; she 
was not all worked out yet. So far from 
this, her talk with her visitor had given her 
mind a new stimulus. Yes; she could 
finish the scene in which she had been in- 
terrupted. She would go that moment. 

Ah! Would she? For, there, coming 
up the steps of the house, was an old gentle- 
man who once in every few months came 
to spend the day. He was a distant rela- 
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tive, poor, invalid, deaf, very keen and 
bright in conversation. Talking to him was 
difficult on account of. his infirmity; but 
listening was a pleasure. 

It was plain, however, that Nan’s chance 
for work had gone. “In for it!” she said 
to herself, smoothing her ruffled face and 
opening the door to greet the new comer. 

“TI was afraid I should interrupt you,” 
said Mr. Liddell, as, still breathing hard 
with his walk from the electric car, he 
seated himself in the parlor. “ Aren’t you 
busy, my dear?” 

“Why, Cousin Horace, you wouldn’t 
have me idle, would you now? But I’m 
very glad to see you. Kate is in town; 
but she will be back soon, I’m sure. And . 
neither of us was going out to-day.” 

“ Ah, that’s good!” 

And Mr. Liddell settled himself in his 
armchair with a sigh of satisfaction, and 
began upon the one thing that interested 
him—politics. It interested Nan, too. 
Kate did not return until lunch was upon 
the table. After this was over, it was too 
late for Nan to excuse herself. Mr. Liddell 
always went home early; and he would 
consider her absence as a hint, and take his 
leave at once. 

And when he did go, Kate had something 
of importance to discuss with her sister. It 
was after dinner when Nan at last went 
back to her desk. 

Not a line that was worth keeping could 
she write. At last she pushed away her 
paper and rose with tears in her eyes. 

“A miserable, wasted day!” she cried; 
and went out of her room, shutting the door 
behind her. 

“A wasted day!” she repeated, as she 
laid her head upon the pillow that night. 

Yet, the little seamstress had found a 
blessing in that letter. For the check was 
the money with which she could go to see 
her sister, who was very ill; and that it 
should come promptly was of so much con- 
sequence that at the sight of Nan’s well- 
known handwriting she fell upon her knees 
in thankfulness. 

P Johnny came home from a fine day’s 
un. 

The friend who took Nan’s advice suc- 
ceeded in efforts scarcely less intricate than 
Johnny’s tangled line; and, the following 
week, came flushed with triumph and grati- 
tude. 

And only six days after ‘his visit, old Mr. 
Liddell had a stroke, and never came again. 
It was a sweet remembrance to Nan that 
he had gone away telling her what a happy 
day he had had. 

As for Nan’s own day—did she and the 
angels record the same verdict concern- 
ing it?—Sunday School Times. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL-BOY. 





BY JANE E. ROBBINS. 





_ English writer has recently sug- 
gested that everything points to the 
engineer as the aristocrat of the future. 
The boys apparently perceive this by in- 
stinct, and begin at an infant age to con- 
struct machinery and subways. The engi- 
neers tell humorous stories of the boats 
they built before they were seventeen years 
of age. In one of the private schools in 
Chicago the youngsters have excavated 
under the surface of the earth and are carry- 
ing out successfully various engineering 
schemes. Many a mother in an apartment- 
house is struggling with the wires which 
her young hopeful is spreading in every 
direction. One small boy of six. who was 
not allowed to hammer, in his zeal for 
motor power, coaxed a small cat to lie 
down and breathe regularly and then 
placed’ on her hide two empty baking- 
powder cans. As they rose and fell he 
felt himself, by the use of this cat power, 
to be in some obscure way a part of the 
great moving world. 

In crowded city neighborhoods children 
often show a special love for constructive 
work. Cut off from the exciting games 
planned by all children in small towns and 
villages, their energies run both to construc- 
tive and to artistic activities. Boys are to 
be found after school hours in shops and 
science rooms toiling gladly over their pet 
inventions. A young woman teacher in 
one of the New York City public schools, 
taking heed of this boyish enthusiasm, 
fanned to a white heat the originality of 
her class, with the result that one of the 
boys succeeded in producing some most 
ingenious apparatus. 

The young boy who excavates knows 
primitive man, the boy who toils over the 
bows and arrows for the Hiawatha play 
becomes an Indian brave. It is interesting 
to watch the loving care that one small boy 
gives to the wooden model of a derrick 
which he has made at home. The boy of 
to-morrow will bring such models to school 
to show how well he can carry out by him- 
self the instruction of the class-room. 

In order to discover the latent talent in 
children, the schools should offer as many 
forms of opportunity as possible. The child 
of four will be given drawing, color-work, 
and achance to make simple articles. Some 
drawing and construction work will be in- 
cluded in every year of the child’s school 
life. Whenever the child shows a definite 
aptitude he will be encouraged from the 
beginning of his education to elect those 
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subjects which appeal to him. We have 
had with us for some time the boy who 
longs to have his dinner-pail and go to 
work, and he is at last coming into his own. 
He and his friend can now go to a factory 
for half of the time, alternating with 
another couple who are in school while the 
first pair works. By this arrangement of 
team work the mills can use young labor 
without doing harm to the boys, and later 
they gain for themselves the skilled labor 
which they so greatly need; while the boys 
see clearly for the first time the impor- 
tance of the education which has seemed 
so impractical to their undeveloped minds. 
With the growth of technical education 
goes respect for the dirty hands and dirty 
clothes of a mannish job, and also the pass- 
ing of the teacher’s pet, known as “ Willie- 
boy.” “Those girls make me sick and 
tired!” said a blond-haired, blue-eyed 
young carpenter, eight years of age. 
“They say, ‘Look at Dorothy’s brother; 
isn’t he cute?’ I don’t want to be cute.” 

If the boy who has done good black- 
smithing and has learned the ways of a 
dynamo before he is sixteen should become, 
later in life, a lawyer or professional man 
instead of a blacksmith, he still has the 
advantage of understanding something of 
the physical world and of the feelings of a 
good workman. He carries into his new 
profession the moral training which comes 
from doing a bit of plain work in honest 
fashion, and his experience with machin- 
ery of the school shop keeps him from the 
ignorance of modern conditions expressed 
by the literary college graduate who said 
that he supposed one bought amperes by 
the bushel. 

Many a boy to-day is getting his best 
education in a school garden, which gives 
him a chance to use his powers of judg- 
ment and of “stick-to-it-iveness.” Wher- 
ever it is possible to plant trees and shrub- 
bery it is found that the children take a 
great interest in such work, and this inter- 
est may even become the beginning of sci- 
entific forestry.. The boys who have a 
distinct call to the land will be picked out 
of the classes in the gardens of school and 
park and vacant lots, and will be given a 
chance to study at an experimental farm. 
(Even New York includes hundreds of 
market gardens within the city limits.) 
From this farm the boy can go on to the 
State Agricultural College, and so this 
much-needed talent will be saved to the 
community. 

The talented children who are to do the 
artistic work of the coming generation will 
receive scholarships from the State to en- 
able them to develop their skill. Such 
talent crops out often while the child is 
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still very young. A boy in one of the 
poorest of New York tenements designed 
a medal for which his employer received a 
large sum. 

The child’s voice from the age of four 
will be trained in both speaking and sing- 
ing. The pleasing use of one’s natural 
voice is an accomplishment which can be 
attained by almost every one. A knowl- 
edge of music and the ability to appreci- 
ate good music will be taught by the use of 
the organ, the piano, by orchestra, and by 
chorus. Most human beings can gain in 
youth an understanding of music which 
will become later in life one of the chief 
sources of joy. The school glee club and 
the school band will have extra time given 
to them, so that they will become an es- 
sential part of school life. The organ has 
proved a great addition to the opening 
exercises of large private schools, and can 
easily be added to any school building. All 
children who show real musical ability will 
be given before they are twelve an oppor- 
tunity to develop this talent. The Music 
School Settlements have proved conclu- 
sively that many a child of six longs to 
play the violin and will endure the tedium 
of practice for the sake of becoming a 
violinist. 

Just aschildren learn to appreciate music 
by singing, so they learn to appreciate dra- 
matic literature by acting. A group of boys 
to whom a Shakesperean drama per se 
would have made no appeal practiced a 
shortened version of “ Julius Cesar” until 
every boy knew every line of the play. The 
literature class of the future will put the 
best stories into dramatic form, and in- 
stead of spending precious golden hours 
hunting through stupid foot-notes for ex- 
planations which do not explain, they will 
use the time for stirring dress rehearsals. 

The coming boy wants to get a definite 
scientific training which shall relate him to 
the every-day world of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufacture. When he throws 
himself down under a tree to rest, he wants 
to know the life history of the growing 
plant and the crawling bug; the history 
through the ages of the rock at his foot; 
and also for what use the wood of the tree 
is best adapted, and how best to fight the 
parasite attacking its green leaves. If the 
man of science will answer these practical 
questions, the pupil is ready to go on 
eagerly trying to add to the sum of human 
knowledge by his own observations, The 


very sight of an encyclopedia to an eager- 
minded child of natural scientific bent is a 
promise of good things to come. One such 
kindergarten boy went through the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, studying the illus- 
trations and marking with white papers all 
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ee which he wished some day to 
read. 

The equipment of the schools is improv- 
ing steadily. Chairs and desks which can 
be moved prove to be more practical than 
those which are fixed. The child who can 
draw up his chair until it is at a conveni- 
ent angle can write in a comfortable posi- 
tion with little strain to eye or back. 
Teachers are waking up to the necessity of 
greater care in the conservation of eye- 
sight; books must be suitably printed, hand- 
work must not strain the eyes, the light 
from the window must be good. 

The school of the future will have many 
different kinds of rooms. One of the most 
necessary is the open-air room for the 
child who thrives best in the out-of-doors. 
In an experimental school constructed in 
the form of a pavilion, without side walls, 
the children are allowed at frequent inter- 
vals to race around in the open air, and it 
is found that this freedom increases the 
ability of the child to learn his lessons. 
With the open-air room must be closely 
connected the school lunch. The good 
bread and milk and the nourishing hot soup 
have made it possible for many a badly 
nourished child to profit, for the first time, 
by the education which is offered to him. 
In crowded city neighborhoods the shower- 
baths at school not only give the individual 
child the privilege of being clean, but 
lessen also the difficulties of the teacher, 
who finds that in heated rooms it is impos- 
sible to keep the air fresh and sweet if the 
bodies of the children are unwashed. 
Well-ventilated rooms keep both the teacher 
and pupil fit for their task. 

The physical trainer who goes over the 
small boy and tells him how and what to 
eat, how to keep his teeth clean, how to 
bathe, what hours he must sleep, is one of 
the most effective of present-day teachers. 
A knowledge of the practice of hygiene is 
to be the privilege of the well-trained boy 
of the future. The family dentist is now 
more concerned with teaching the children 
of his families how to take care of their 
teeth than he is with putting gold fillings 
into six-year-old molars, and he is soon to 
be followed by the public school dentist, 
whose privilege it will be to prevent the 
many hours of tooth-ache from which the 
children now suffer. 

The summer school is to be a camp in 
the country where boys can swim and boat 
and tramp, and gain the vigor of heart and 
lungs which will carry them through the 
times of physical strain in adult life. Phys- 
ical, mental, and moral training are closely 
interrelated. Three of the greatest sources 
of health and of happiness are friendship, 
study, and out-of-door exercise, and these 
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are combined when a group of boys is 
organized for a geological or biological 
expedition. 

Knowledge of the laws of sex will be 
given as a part of biological knowledge at 
a very early age, since it has been clearly 
proved that exact knowledge has a ten- 
dency to fortify the human soul. 

With the passing away of the “booky” 
education of the Middle Ages goes also the 
misery of the unbooky boy. Slow and stu- 
pid in Greek and Latin, he often seemed 
not simply dull, but willfully disobedient. 
To-day he is trained to use whatever pow- 
ers he has, and is encouraged, even if dis- 
tinctly below normal in intellect, to repeat 
some activity over and over again until the 
proper brain impression is fixed. The sense 
of power which to the mentally deficient 
child comes from constructive work en- 
courages him to make still further effort. 
For the neglected and the weakling the 
best of drill, the best of intellectual stimu- 
lus, will be given to help to form the under- 
standing and the habits of civilized life. 
No education is too good for the bad boy, 
since, without special care, it is inevitable 
that he will later on rise up and smash the 
good boy. The community must, for its 
own sake, keep its control over every child 
until he is sufficiently trained to be able to 
support himself, or, if he is too feeble- 
minded for self-support, the State must see 
that he is given humane custodial care and 
that he is not allowed to perpetuate his 
kind. 

The finest result which comes from 
school life is the power of concentration. 
Some children are born with the gift of 
losing themselves entirely in the task which 
they have in hand, and others must be 
encouraged to throw themselves with all 
their hearts into their occupation. In one 
successful school a young teacher allows 
a group of the children, who are eight years 
of age, to run to the blackboard at the 
sound of the bell—the very act of running 
suggests the eagerness which she values 
above all mental traits. Constant activity 
in a child is natural, and steady, interest- 
ing occupation which fills every minute 
keeps him from giving way to sudden im- 
pulses and helps him to develop the disci- 
plined will which becomes of untold value 
both to him and to the community. 

The school days can be used to express 
the joy of life as well in the class-room as 
on the baseball field. Consciousness of 
duty well performed is in itself a joy, and 
the able teacher who holds her class in the 
hollow of her hand helps to give this joy. 
The kindergarten teacher has taught to the 
teachers of the elementary school many of 
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the secrets of child nature and of the way 
to develop the social sense in a group of 
children. A principal in a new school 
asked some boys to help him to cope with 
a tardiness of the pupils which was very 
troublesome. The boys told him to have 
every tardy child go to Miss Smith and 
say, “Please excuse me.” It seemed to 
him an odd expedient, but, knowing that 
boys are often strong on methods of dis- 
cipline, he followed their advice, and tardi- 
ness ceased. 

The appeal to class feeling often works 
better than more active measures. In one 
class three troublesome boys with little 
home training and no respect for law were 
unmoved either by sternness or kindness. 
The teacher appealed to the class to try to 
keep in perfect order so that she could 
reward them by reading a story aloud on 
Friday afternoon. Class feeling compelled 
two of the boys to behave decently, and the 
teacher wanted to see what would happen to 
Tom, who still continued unruly, when a 
small girl came running into the room one 
noon to tell her that the boys were “kill- 
in” Tom. She felt that her difficulties with 
discipline were over, and that Tom would 
receive a new understanding of the power 
of public opinion. Teachers are constantly 
making more intelligent appeals to the so- 
cial feeling of growing children, and. to 
their willingness to work for the good of 
all. As a training in citizenship both boys 
and girls must be taught to compete with 
one another for the privilege of doing the 
best work, the reward being the conscious- 
ness of having brought credit on their class. 
In these competitions the child learns to 
bear success modestly and failure bravely, 
and so acquires moral courage. The boy 
who has been generously applauded by his 
comrades as he received the medal for fine 
craftsmanship which they failed to win has 
a new sense of brotherhood. 

Boys and girls will go to their vocational 
classes in separate rooms, but they will be 
taught in most subjects together. The ad- 
vantage of this is so well understood in the 
most progressive Western schools that many 
teachers can hardly conceive how boys and 
girls could be taught apart from one an- 
other. The real standards of excellence 
which come from having the same aims in 
school life have a steadying influence upon 
the young. The bright boy who finds a girl 
taking the same rank with him in Latin and 
mathematics is having a first lesson in the 
plain, every-day respect for women which 
is at the bottom of so much of the success 
of American men. 

The hospitality of the school is more and 
more left in the hands of the young people. 
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One large school leaves the programme for 
its opening exercises entirely to a commit- 
tee of the pupils. The privilege of acting 
as escorts to guests and of explaining the 
school life helps to give ease of manner to 
the young boy and increases his natural 
pride in his school. The best people in the 
community should be invited to the schools 
to give the needed mental stimulus to the 
younger generation, and to open the eyes 
of the growing boy to a realization that 
there is a world outside of his small group. 

The hope of the country lies in these 
young engineers—the aristocrats of the 
future. They must have mental resources 
which shall make them superior to material 
comforts, and able to use these comforts or 
to dispense with them as occasion arises. 
They should know early the special thrill 
that comes from the endurance of hardship 
and from the use of their creative powers, 
and thus become eager to do their share of 
the work of the world—Outlook. 
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THE GIFT OF PROPHECY. 


W HEN you read the work of certain 

authors who lived and were buried 
long ago you feel in what they then said 
the prophetic sense of what is happening 
now. “Why, this applies to me!” you ex- 
claim. “This is as true of our own time 
as it was in that past age. What an in- 
tensely modern man he is; how he puts his 
finger on the beating human pulse of con- 
temporary history! Human nature cannot 
have changed much: we must be very much 
the sort of men and women our ancestors 
were. Alter the names a little, bring the 
spelling up to date, and you will have a 
volume whose pages might be warm from 
the press of this morning: the ideas re- 
quire no revision to bring them abreast of 
theories which even nowadays we are hail- 
ing as radical and advanced.” 

As one follows the current of literature 
back to its primal sources the conviction is 
confirmed that while inventions and discov- 
eries may be new, the truth is very old, 
and there were souls that found it out 
many centuries before you and I were born. 
It was there all the time; it was always 
there. Some people who had stumbled upon 
a little of it didn’t dare to tell it; they 
stole furtively away with their acquisition 
hugged closely to their bosoms like a man 
who has come upon a nugget of gold and 
is afraid some one will see it and steal it. 
In places and at times it was death to utter 
it, as it was to Shakespeare’s apothecary to 
be detected giving out the poison. But 
there were souls who spoke out as the 
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soul of Homer spoke to Keats through 
Chapman’s translation—clearly, boldly, un- 
mistakably, telling without fear or favor 
all they knew. They dared to be in 
advance of their own day. They dared to 
take the forward telescopic look. They 
would not let another do their thinking for 
them. When they had made sure of what 
was eternally and inviolably reai and true— 
for whatever damage men might do to the 
substance or the appearance, they could not 
harm the spirit of the truth—they took up 
their station where it was, as its challeng- 
ing defenders, and they lived and died to 
do battle in its behalf. You could not pre- 
vent them; they must speak. The inspira- 
tion was upon them, the divine fire had en- 
kindled them, and a king might lay waste 
and harry a realm, but he could not quench 
that spiritual fire nor subdue the deathless 
soul of a man. 

There is a penalty attached to the name 
and fame of a major prophet. Many will 
rise up in his own time with enraged and 
vindictive denial. Some of the sharpest 
and bitterest of the fulmination will surely 
come from those who always knew him, 
who grew up with him and watched his 
course in boyhood and manhood—always, 
they may aver, with friendliness. In that 
form of religion known as hero worship, 
whose devotees are the most pronounced of 
zealots and fanatics, distance lends en- 
chantment. Popular idols must be kept on 
their pedestals: touched and handled by the 
jostling crowd it becomes evident that they 
are shaped of common clay. Some of the 
greatest of the prophets moved humbly and 
familiarly among their kind as ordinary 
men; and so they were not reverenced in 
their day. It took the perspective of the 
ages to prove that they were greater than 
the men of the hour or the transitory 
minute. That is why we have our saying 
about the prophet without honor in his own 
country. You could not see at arm’s length 
that this was an unprecedented man. It 
took time and some distance to obtain the 
measure of him. His quality was gauged 
abroad more accurately than at home. He 
had to go away to be appreciated. He could 
rely for the depreciation upon those who 
knew him too well—the carpenter’s son, 
with whom they had been intimately ac- 
quainted, and his father before him. 

But if the message is in the man he will 
utter his prophecy, and if he is not heard by 
the crowd now there is one man somewhere 
years hence who will apprehend his mean- 
ing and make it plain to the multitude, who 
will then magnify and honor the name of 
the great one who lived and worked so long 
ago. That is the comfort of the man of 
science who is derided or viewed with pity 
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—as in the case of Langley and his aerial 
experiments—that when his body is in the 
dust some one will catch up the torch of 
his conception and enkindle a light to shine 
before men. He is not heard now; he is 
howled down by many voices; but he will 
be heard then, in God’s own good time, and 
he can afford to wait—Public Ledger. 
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THE ODD THIRD. 





WM. HAWLEY SMITH. 





oe are twenty-four hours in every 

day, and in each one of them every- 
body has to do something. If it is only to 
loaf, we all have to do something each 
hour of the twenty-four. And what we 
do in these hours makes up the sum of our 
living. 

In the order of civilized life and its occu- 
pations, these twenty-four hours practically 
divide themselves into three parts of eight 
hours each, or therabouts. In one of these 
parts we all sleep. That is, one-third of 
all our lives is spent in bed. Se we ought 
all to have good beds! In another third, 
most people work. With some of us this 
third bulges out more or less at both ends, 
but it is substantially true that one-third 
of our time is spent at work. And so it is 
that sleep and work occupy two-thirds of 
our lives. This leaves one other third of 
our time to be still accounted for, and it is 
this one that I have called “ the odd third.” 
And it is this one that I want to reckon 
with, here and now. 

Dissected out from its partners, and 
looked at all by itself, the very slightest 
glance and consideration shows that it is 
this odd third of our lives that gives us 
more trouble than do the other two put 
together. Almost nobody gets into trouble 
when they are asleep,.and few wander from 
the straight path when they are at work. 
But when we are neither asleep nor at 
work, ever so many of us are “liable to go 
astray,” as an old colored woman friend of 
mine once remarked regarding her husband 
if she failed to “cook good” for him. 
(Wise woman, she!) 

And so it is this odd third of all our 
lives that needs looking after. 

And it has recently been borne in on me 
that here is something that school teachers 
ought to look after much more closely than 
they usually do, in the work they do with 
and for their pupils. It may safely be said 
that, for the most part, the emphasis of 
school life is put upon the second third of 
time I have mentioned. That is, it is the 
work of life that we are anxious to fit our 
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pupils for. It is well to fit them for the 
work of life. I often wish that some of 
our schools, especially some of those of the 
“higher” sort, would fit their pupils for 
work much better than they now do. But, 


leaving this as it is, it is surely true that 


something more needs to be done to fit our 
children to make the most and best of the 
odd third of their lives. 

And the thing to be aimed at on this 
count is to train our boys and girls, as much 
as possible, to be “sufficient unto them- 
selves ””—to teach them to have resources 
in themselves on which they can draw when 
they are neither asleep nor at work. For 
it is right here that trouble comes, nine 
times in ten, when people get into mischief. 
They get mixed up with others than them- 
selves, to whom they have gone to “ fill in 
the time ” when they have had nothing else 
to do. Think this over for a minute, and 
you will see how it is. 

It was a very significant remark that a 
young wife made to a judge, the other day, 
when he asked her why she wanted a di- 
vorce. It happened out in Reno, and here 
is what she said: “ Why, judge, Jim mar- 
ried me and took me away out on the plains, 
where I couldn’t see anybody or anything 
but sage brush. And, honest now, judge, 
how can you expect a woman to be happy 
forty miles from a matinee?” And there 
you are! 

In a word, this young woman had no 
resources within herself for filling in the 
odd third of her time, and so she “ went 
astray.” And the name of her kind is 
legion, both male and female. 

Now I know of no way in which people 
can be led to amass resources within them- 
selves equal to acquiring a love of books 
that are worth while. Mr. Fitzgerald, he 
who gave to the world its most popular and 
cherished version of “ Omar,” used to speak 
of his books as “ My friends on the shelf.” 
Fine words those! They tell more than 
words can express. There is a meaning 
“between the lines” that type can never 
reveal. And it is that meaning which tells 
the story of the resources this man had 
within himself. My word for it, he would 
never have had to run the risk of disgrac- 
ing himself because he was “ forty miles 
from a matinee.” Not but that matinees 
areall right,intheir place. It is only when 
we become so dependent on them that we 
can’t live without them that they get us 
into trouble. 

My mother, of blessed memory, taught 
me how to use the odd third of my time. 
She taught me to love books. When we 
came west, more than half a century ago, 
we lived on a farm, and I had to herd 
cattle on the then open prairies of Illinois. 
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I was off with the herd in the morning, to 
be gone with them all day. And mother 
used to fix me out with my dinner in one 
of my saddle-bags, and a book in the other. 
That’s a most excellent balance! It was 
so that I read Scott, much of Shakespeare, 
got a start in Dickens, and Tennyson and 
Longfellow, and others of the then elect. 
These filled in the odd third of time for 
me, for there was really little work in 
looking after the herd, where the range 
was wide and the picking good. It was 
more loafing than working, and therein 
lurked danger, even for a boy who was 
alone all day. My mother was a wise and 
loving woman. 

In the last twenty years I have ridden 
more than half a million miles in steam 
cars, for the most part alone. But I have 
never been lonesome. I have always had 
a friend with me in the shape of a book 
that I loved. And as I sit here now, writ- 
ing in my den, I have, on the shelves all 
around the room, friends, friends, friends, 
rows on rows of them, all of whom I know 
through and through and love because I 
know them so. (Someone has said that a 
true friend is one who knows all about you, 
and yet loves you!) I know all about my 
books, and I love them still. They are 
“my friends on the shelf,” and they can 
take care of the odd third of my time in a 
way that will never get me into trouble. 

And now to teachers I pass the hint that 
they cannot do anything for their pupils 
that will tend so much to help them suc- 
cessfully to fill in the odd third of their 
time, as by stimulating in them a love of 
books that are worth while—as by teach- 
ing them the trick of getting “friends on 
the shelf.” They cannot do this by any 
mere conventional teaching of literature, 
by fitting their pupils to pass a college- 
entrance examination on “ Comus” or any- 
body’s “odes” or “sonnets” alone. They 
cannot do it by trying to teach any litera- 
ture that they do not themselves love. But 
if they will make their boys and girls 
“acquaint” with their own “friends on 
the shelf” (and no one is fit to teach 
literature who does not have friends on the 
shelf, many of them), if they will do this, 
they will find their love infectious, and will 
see their pupils growing in grace and in a 
knowledge of that which will take care of 
the odd third of their time in a way that 
none will ever have cause to be ashamed of. 

Try it on, beloved. and great shall be 
your reward! Put in a part of the odd 
third of your own time in planning how 
to do just this, and I am here to state that 
such doing will never “lead you astray.” 
—School and Home Education. 
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BACTERIA AND FERMENTATION. 


gah TERA are small, one-celled plants 
and are usually called microbes or 
germs. They are common in air and water 
and all decaying matter; in fact, are found 
everywhere except upon the ocean and 
high mountains. They are all of micro- 
scopic size and may be only one-ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter, or even 
smaller. They multiply by simple division 
and occasionally by spores. One bacterium 
may by this process of division produce 
many millions of bacteria in a few hours. 

There are three forms: spherical, rod- 
like and spiral. They are usually colorless, 
though they may be any color. There is 
one on bread, of a bright red color, which 
though harmless, is much feared by super- 
stitious people. 

Like fungi, bacteria are devoid of chloro- 
phyll and therefore can not manufacture 
their own food, but must live as parasites 
or saprophytes. Some are injurious, some 
beneficial, while others do not affect man- 
kind at all. Some are the cause of fermen- 
tations, others are the active agents in con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. Epidemics 
of small-pox, “grippe,” bubonic plague, 
cholera, scarlet fever and diphtheria are 
caused by bacteria. Bacteria probably 
cause the dreadful anemia in the Porto 
Ricans who eat the fruits of the island, 
and the chronic dysentery of the Filipinos 
is doubtless due to a similar cause. 

Lockjaw is caused by a bacterium in the 
soil, especially infusorial earth. The pow- 
der used in fire crackers and caps is made 
from this earth, hence injuries from such 
weapons usually result in death from lock- 
jaw. Other injurious bacteria are “ foul 
brood” in bees, blight in pear and apple, 
and bacteria of putrefaction. Bacteria 
cause suppuration in wounds, the pus being 
the white corpuscles, which have been 
killed by bacteria. (Note the importance 
of disinfecting wounds and dressing with 
antiseptic bandages. Before dressing 
wounds, the hands should be washed in 
some antiseptic solution and instruments 
should be sterilized.) 

Fresh air and sunshine are the best 
germicides. Emphasize the necessity of 
absolute cleanliness everywhere, especially 
in caring for food. Molds and bacteria 
thrive on food exposed to the air. Food 
should not be left where flies can get at it. 
No rubbish or garbage should be left 
which flies can use as a breeding place. 
The typhoid fever germ is bred in water, 
hence the necessity of pure water. 

Flies and mosquitoes carry disease, and 
everything possible should be done to get 
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rid of them. Mice and rats carry disease, 
such as diphtheria and bubonic plague. 
Ptomaine poisoning (not the so-called pto- 
maine poisoning from canned fruit) from 
spoiled meat is due to bacteria. A cut 
from a dissecting knife used on a cadaver 
is often fatal. 

Beneficial Bacteria —There are a few 
beneficial bacteria. Of the many found in 
the mouth, stomach and intestines, a few 
aid in certain digestive processes. Certain 
bacteria ripen cheese and improve the 
flavor of butter and meat. Vinegar is pro- 
duced in cider by bacterium aceti. Nitri- 
fying bacteria are of great importance in 
producing nitrates in the soil. Bacteria 
tubercles are found on roots of clover and 
alfalfa and enable the leaves of the plant 
to appropriate nitrogen from the air. The 
bacterium of decay is very useful in re- 
moving dead and decaying bodies, other- 
wise there would be no room left on the 
earth for the living. One kind of bac- 
terium is active in destroying cellulose and 
helps to separate the fibers of flax and 
hemp. 

Fermentation.—Fermentation is a chem- 
ical decomposition of an organic substance 
induced by living organisms (organized 
ferments) or by chemical agents (unor- 
ganized ferments) called enzymes. Organ- 
ized ferments are various fungi and bac- 
teria. One of the commonest ferments is 
yeast, which is used in bread-making and 
the manufacture of beer. It is a fungus 
and the spores fly through the air. When 
starchy and sweet foods are left exposed to 
the air, yeast soon develops. It is thus 
that salt-rising bread is made, and the an- 
cients made their leaven this way. The 
process is quit slow, and so they usually 
kept some of the fermented dough called 
“leaven” for the next baking. Nowadays 
“compressed ” yeast and “ yeast foam” are 
starchy solutions which are of nearly pure 
yeast-plant culture. Usually a few bacteria 
and fungi remain with the yeast, and give 
a slight acid taste to the bread. In Scot- 
land brewers’ and distillers’ yeast from fer- 
menting malt is used. It is not so pure as 
our yeast and the bacteria are likely to set 
up lactic fermentation and give the bread 
an unpleasant taste and odor. 

Fermentation produces carbon dioxide 
gas and alcohol. Yeast is used in bread- 
making to generate carbon dioxide to make 
the bread light and porous. In breadmak- 
ing the alcohol developed by the yeast is 
vaporized and driven off, but in distilled 
liquors it is saved and distilled, and the car- 
bon dioxide becomes the by-product. 

The yeast plant itself is a one-celled 
plant and grows by budding. It feeds on 
starch, converting a portion of it into car- 
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bon dioxide gas and‘some of it into alcohol. 
Yeast belongs to a low order of plant life 
known as fungi. Fungi are devoid of 
chlorophyll, so must live on organized food, 
and are either parasites or saprophytes, the 
former feeding upon living organisms, and 
the latter on dead or decaying matter. The 
fungi reproduce by spores. 

Cold checks the growth of bacteria, 
though it may not kill them, so cold-stor- 
age food may soon become unwholsome 
after being removed from cold storage. 
Melted ice is usually quite unwholesome as 
it may contain many germs, and so should 
not be put in drinking water. 

The sulphur bacteria which appear in the 
red slime on the bottom of ponds give off 
the odor of hydrogen sulphide. It was 
these bacteria that gave the bad odor to 
Rocky Mountain Lake a few years ago. 

Disinfectants, Sterilizers and Germicides. 
—Sunlight and fresh air are the most effec- 
tive germicides. Bacteria and disease 
germs flourish in dark, damp places. For- 
maldehyde, alcohol, sulphur fumes, cop- 
peras, carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate, 
peroxide of hydrogen, and listerine are 
common disinfectants. Some of the fore- 
going are dangerously poisonous and should 
be used with care. 

A solution of boracic acid is one of the 
best and least expensive of all disinfectants. 
Formula: add two ounces of boracic acid to 
one quart of boiling water. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE CHILD. 








PASSAGE OF CURFEW ORDINANCE STRONGLY 
URGED. 





i * the meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ 

Association of Lancaster, held at the 
Boys’ High School last Friday afternoon, 
there was a very interesting programme 
and a good attendance of parents of the 
pupils. Dr. J. P. McCaskey presided and 
read the paper, which follows, upon the 
vital importance of «.« right training of the 
young. Rev. H. W. Haring and Dr. M. 
L. Chadman, each of whom has a son in 
the High School, spoke earnestly from the 
side of the parents and Profs. B. W. Fisher 
and Paul A. Herr presented such definite 
facts and figures as must aid in securing 
more study at home from many of the boys, 
as well as more prompt attention at school 
and less time worse than wasted upon the 
streets at night. A strong resolution in 
favor of the adoption of a proper curfew 
ordinance for the city of Lancaster was 
unanimously adopted by the Association. 
The following is the paper of Dr. Mc- 
Caskey. 
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It seemed best to take an early morning 
train for Philadelphia. As we neared the 
Gap it had become light enough to distin- 
guish objects at a distance. In the field 
over towards the Mine Hills some cattle 
and horses were stirring, and a little crea- 
ture, much smaller than any of them, a 
moving dot on the morning landscape, was 
passing about from one to another, rousing 
up those that had not yet risen, and getting 
them together, with the evident purpose of 
driving them to the barn. In that small, 
moving figure they recognized their master. 

He little dreams, the child, that he is the 
head and crown of the material creation; 
that for him the sun was hung in the 
heavens, a flaming sphere equal in bulk to 
one and a-quarter millions of worlds like 
that on which he drives the cattle; that 
for him the vast solar system was planned 
and brought into being through billions of 
years, across which the light of the sun 
that comes to us in eight minutes is eight 
hours in passing; and that for him sea and 
land exist in right proportion; that for him 
the axis of the earth was tilted at the proper 
angle for the necessary changes of seasons; 
that for him the seven-stringed harp of 
light makes beauty of color, as the seven- 
stringed harp of sound makes music; that 
for him exists all the wealth of the mineral, 
the vegetable and the animal world; that all 
was made for him, that little boy on the 
hillside, since he is the only creature who 
can be taught to weigh and consider, to 
appreciate and enjoy and be grateful for 
what God has given; that for him both here 
and hereafter is the knowledge of the 
wisest and the wisdom of the best; that his 
form and seeming are the image and like- 
ness of the Divine; and this his life, with 
the happy incident of death upon the way, 
should tend always onward and upward, 
“ever nearing, never near to God.” And 
one man who shall attain to the wisdom 
and stature of angelic excellence is worth 
it all—all, and more. 

Indeed, for the creation of our earth and 
our solar system, and the hundred millions 
of solar systems more or less like our own 
of which the universe is made up, I see no 
reason other than this, namely, that im- 
mortal beings “ made in the image of God” 
may begin their life in these worlds in 
God’s own time and way. On our earth 
countless good men and women have lived 
their lives, and passed on to a higher stage 
of being. Countless more have lived such 
lives and died such deaths that it would 
seem far better if they had never been born. 
The boy that drives these cattle has been 
upon the planet but a little while. The life 
upon which he has entered may be for him 
the first stage of an endless, blessed exist- 
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ence, if lived worthily; or it may be ended 
soon in that “second death,” of which the 
Bible gives solemn but mysterious warning. 
He knows, perhaps, nothing, thinks noth- 
ing, of these things as he passes from one 
to another of the strange creatures about 
him. He knows little and thinks little of 
anything—hardly more, it may be, than his 
dog. He simply drives the horses and cat- 
tle from the pasture field to the barn in the 
early morning, while the great world rolls 
on, bringing his part of it out of the dark- 
ness and under the sun, for another day of 
ordinary life upon the farm. 

This little creature will grow somehow. 
Now, if he is a being of such vast impor- 
tance in God’s plan—and who will say that 
he is not, even in the frightful wreck he so 
often makes of himself and his possibili- 
ties—what is to be done for him? Simpl 
the best in every way, by home and chure 
and school. We, as parents and teachers, 
both secular and religious, must put good 
thoughts into his mind and right purpose 
into his heart, so far as we may be able to 
do this. What will do most for him? 
Surely those things that are “lovely and of 
good report,” the thoughts and words of 
the wisest and best. And this angels’ food, 
this manna, must not merely be shown to 
the child, spoken of to the child—he must 
feed upon it, he must make it his own, by 
storing it in his memory, saying its words 
and thinking its thoughts, until it becomes 
a dominant part of himself, regnant, deter- 
mining, in so far as possible, the very 
essence and quality of his intellectual and 
spiritual being. 

“Come and see,” was the reply of Philip 
to the question of Nathanael; and the 
Master to whom they came said to them: 
“Hereafter ye shall see Heaven open and 
the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing.” Heaven is open, and more than ever 
in these latter days, if we will but have it 
so. Its message comes to us in ten thou- 
sand voices of “angels ascending and de- 
scending,” now trumpet-tongued, now quiet 
as love’s gentle whisper, if we have but 
ears to hear and hearts open to receive it. 
An angel is but a messenger—sometimes a 
prophet or a poet, now a preacher or. 
teacher, now a mother, now a father, now a 
child. Through manifold agencies and in 
countless ways is given the message of 
God to man—but there are millions who 
never hear these angel voices. It is a win- 
some message, it is a thrilling message, it 
is a solemn message. It is heard with care- 
less indifference, with transient interest and 
wonder, or with abiding trust and devo- 
tion. The parable of the sower is the story 
of results, and it is the chief business of 
the parents, the teacher, as the messenger 
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and servant of the Great Master, so to sow 
good seed in the minds and hearts of the 
young, and so to cultivate the soil for that 
sowing, that the harvest may be “some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred.” 

Let us as parents and teachers sympa- 
thize with and aid one another in this great- 
est work committed to our care, the wise 
nurture and training of boys and girls— 
Lancaster New Era. 





All wild shrubs and trees, bearing fruit 
that the birds love, should be left growing 
by the roads and fences. They will attract 
the birds, and they prefer these to culti- 
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vated fruit. The purple: martin is said to 
be capable of doing away with spraying in 
orchards where it abounds. One man in 
Pennsylvania advertises purple martins for 
sale and says that his orchard grows fine 
fruit without spraying. 

Were our birds to become extinct, all life 
would soon become extinct. Insect life 
would in a period of three years destroy 
vegetation, when all men and animals, 
except perhaps fishes, would die for lack 
of sustenance. Soon the waters would be- 
come polluted and fish life would cease. 
The insects themselves would die for lack 
of food, and the earth would be destitute 
of life in any form. 
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HE State Board of Education at a recent 
meeting gave its unanimous approval 
and cordial endorsement to proposed legis- 
lation to make effective the provisions of 
the School Code relative to the minimum 
salary act, and for assistant county super- 
intendents. The board also arranged for 
work in behalf of the expansion of voca- 
tional and industrial training, which is 
generally provided for in the code. These 
subjects were covered in surveys made for 
the board and a comprehensive report on 
the situation in the State and the oppor- 
tunities was presented. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, chairman of the 
committee on education, made a report 
relative to the investigation of the relative 
values of the different branches in the 
course of study. This has been in charge 
of a special committee and the report is 
expected to throw considerable light on the 
questions of eliminations that ought to be 
made from present courses in order to 
meet the practical demands of the times. 

William Lauder, chairman of the com- 
mittee on accounts, proposed an investiga- 
tion of the audits of school districts of 
Pennsylvania and suggested a_ simplified 
method of bookkeeping to enable districts 
to keep accurate accounts. 





Tue Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Directors Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association will be 
held at Harrisburg, February 6th and 7th, 





1913; the day and evening sessions of 
February 6th in the Technical High School 
building, those of February 7th at Central 
High School. All superintendents and 
school boards having lists of delegates are 
requested to forward same at as early a 
date as possible to the address of the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, 
630 Madison Street, Chester, Pa. Will 
Boards not having already made their ap- 
pointments kindly do so at once, that pro- 
grams can be mailed promptly. 





THE meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence and such other depart- 
ments as usually have a midwinter session 
will be held at Philadelphia, February 25- 
28, 1913. The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
will be the headquarters. It is expected, 
although the formal action by the railroad 
associations has not yet been taken, that 
the return limit of the tickets will be ex- 
tended so that those of our members who 
desire may take in the inauguration cere- 
monies at Washington the week following 
the meeting. At a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Education 
Association, held in Chicago, Wednesday, 
October 23, it was decided that, provided 
satisfactory railroad rates and ticket con- 
ditions are secured from all the various 
passenger associations, the next meeting of 
the National Education Association will 
be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, July 7-11, 


1913. 


Tue Sixth Annual Convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education will be held in Phila- 
delphia, December 5, 6 and 7. All sessions 
will be held at the Hotel Walton, including 
banquet, except that of Friday evening in 
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the auditorium, of the William Penn High 
School... The central office. of this Society 
is Room 415, No.,.105 East.22d St, New 
York. The programme is of the best prac- 
tical for results in educational work. This 
Society aims to serve the cause of, voca- 
tional education: 

1. As a promoting agency, bringing to 
public attention the importance of indus- 
trial education as a factor in the industrial 
and educational development of the United 
States. 

2. As a forum of discussion affording 
opportunities for the frank thorough-going 
study and discussion of the many and varied 
phases of the problem of providing. effec- 
tive practical education for this country. 

3. As a co-operating agency securing a 
meeting of minds and effective team play 


between national, state and local.organiza-, 


tions and the friends of practical training, 
getting good laws and good schools every- 
where. 

4. As a clearing house of information 
making available and workable the results 
of experience in the field of practicable 
education both in this country and others. 

5. As a constructive agency standing for 
sound principles and policies, which experi- 
ence has justified, and aiding state and local 
authorities everywhere to put them into 
effect. 





Tue Bureau of Education at Washington 
should be the Department of Education, 
and its head a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, and this will come. We. have 
from Dr. P. P.. Claxton, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is the head of 
this Bureau, the following important. com- 
munication ; 

“T desire to call attention to the oppor- 
tunities. offered by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to students of education and to such 
committees. and. commissions as are ap- 
pointed ,by State boards of education and 
national, State, and local associations for 
the..purpose of investigating particular 
phases of education, Here students and 
the representatives of such committees and 
commissions may find at once and without 
cost other than that of coming to Wash- 
ington, practically all that is now in print 
in pamphlets, books, or magazines on any 
subject. of ..education, including _educa- 
tional . legislation... The Bureau does. not 
now have all the expert help it should have 
to put at the service of students and repre- 
sentatives, of, committees, and’ ;commissions 
to assist. them in working .out~their prob- 
lems, but), it. will); gladly; give; them. such 
assistance (as -it,can, and.ja;.room ;in., the 
Bureau, ‘has, been set; apart for) their use. 
In .a few, days,or ;weeks, information, can 
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be,.obtained here which. these .committees 
and .commissions frequently spend months 
of time and hundreds of dollars in trying 
to collect by correspondence. When the 
Bureau has more money than is now ap- 
propriated for its use, it will be able to help 
more than it can at present by serving as a 
kind of working subcommittee for all the 
more important commissions of its kind.” 





Dr. P. P. Craxton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, at Washington, is making, 
with the help of the Library of Congress, 
a collection of text-books, printed in the 
English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, and Greek languages 
within the last two centuries. He purposes 
making the collection as complete as pos- 
sible on all the more common subjects of 


the elementary school, high school, and col- 
~lege, with a view to being able to put the 


collection on any subject at the disposal of 
any person who may wish to study the 
history of that subject asa school! study or 
who may want to inform himself fully in 
regard to: what ‘has: been written before 
undertaking to prepare~new~ text-books, 
He ‘says: “Already ‘many’ thousands~ of 
such books have been collected and it is 
hoped that in the near future the collections 
in several subjects may be approximatety 
complete. The Bureau of Education will 
be glad to receive gifts of old or rare text- 
books. When this library is fairly com- 
plete, it should become the Mecca ofall 
students of this phase of education. The 
opportunity which text-book makers will 
then have of examining all or most of the 
text-books already in existence on any sub- 
ject should result in a marked improve- 
ment in new text-books.”. Address Com- 
missioner of Education. 





It was: Donald -G. Mitchell who said, 
“Hang around your walls pictures which 
shall tell stories of mercy, hope, courage, 
faith and charity.” What factors in edu- 
cation are these silent teachers! Their 
unconscious tuition is incalculable. The 
story of the widow’s three sons who were 
led to adopt a sea-faring life through the 
constant silent influence of a. large and 
beautiful: picture of the ocean with a ves- 
sel-riding on: its: billows. serves. to’ illus- 
trate, if: illustration, »were needed, the. part 
even’ pictures may play in. shaping our 
lives and giving directions to our thought 
and '-energies, their: influence upon the 
moral and esthetic:side of our, life... Life 
in all its phases is influenced by environ- 
ment, and. for young people especially that 
énvironment should be, made the healthiest 
and most inspiring possible. ', The. influence 
of -good pictures, for, this purpose; is finding 
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increasing recognition among those who 
have to do with the training of the young. 
The Lincoln Art Series, ‘with its’ dozen or 
more choice pictures, brings within ea 
reach some very good things for the school- 
room. 


In the practical application of preventive 
medicine American physicians are acknowl- 
edged to be the leaders of the world, says 
the September “Century.”, They have not 
lost the primacy in this respect which 
twenty years ago led their confreres: in 
Vienna to say: “ We are astonished at your 
achievements: over here we ‘wait with im- 
patience for the publication of your vol- 
umes.” Twenty-five years ago Mr. Bryce 
in his great book, “The American: Com- 
monwealth,” quoted the appreciation of 
“competent authorities ” of our “ contribu- 
tions to biology and medical science.” “‘ In- 
deed, it is remarkable,” he said, “how far 
from showy and sensational is the bulk of 
the work (in general science) now done in 
America.” What must he say now of the 
great proportions which medical and. sur- 
gical research have since attained! The 
pursuit of medicine in America fairly 
seethes with progress and interest. It: has 
all the zest of exploration. Millions of dol- 
lars are invested in the study of diseases 
once thought incurable; unrelenting war- 
fare is waged upon contagions, infections, 
and heredity; the education of the public 
on matters of health is systematic and thor- 
ough, and back of the professional honor 
which impels it all is a spirit of quiet al- 
truism which is a better substitute for the 
knighthood of the Middle Ages. Once 
more we say gratitude and honor to the 
good physician ! 


A company of famous geographers, 
thirty-seven of them, from twelve different 
countries of Europe, are now making a two 
months’ tour of this country as the guests 
of the American Geographical Society. 
The sights which they are visiting are not 
always the popular places of interest. 
They seem to care for both the past and 
the future, since the study of glacial action 
and of commercial problems appears to 
guide largely their itinerary. Among the 
places already seen or to be visited are the 
lakes of central New York, the Mississippi 
at St. Paul, points about Duluth and Mt. 
Rainier. A day’s ride down the Mississippi 
from Memphis is to be the important ex- 
cursion of the tour, the object being to show 
how America is to control and improve its 
great internal waterway. 


Ex-Supt. Wm. H. Sorter says in a re- 
cent letter “The Pennsylvania School 
Journal is as bright and helpful as ever. 
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It has fost none of its ‘old force and vigor; 
and it should ‘be’ on’ the desk of every 
Pennsylvania ‘teacher, I find every isste 
full of information and instruction.” 


THERE are two kinds of school super- 
vision, says Supt. T. F. Fitzgerald, the one, 
dogmatic supervision, smacks of ‘the spirit 
of police regulation. It makes the teacher 
a, kind of tool in the hands ofthe superin- 
tendent. It makes the superintendent:a dis- 
penser of pedagogical .nostrums. to. the 
teachers. The other kind of supervision 
carries. helpful, sympathetic criticism into 
the schoolroom.. It recognizes the teacher 
as a necessary, living factor. in the work, 
It does not crush the teacher as a force in 
herself; but, on the other hand, it, brings 
out. her originality in the details of her 
work. It gives to the individual teacher a 
higher sense of her personal, responsibility. 





James A. Barr of San. Francisco, Secre- 
tary of the California Teachers’, Associa- 
tion and Manager of .the Sierra. Educa- 
tional News, has been appointed Manager 
of the Bureau of Conventions and Socie- 
ties of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition.. Mr:, Barr is better known. to 
the educational) world. through his. educa- 
tional work in Stockton, where he was City 
Superintendent...of- Schools, for. twenty 
years. Through his. work .the Stockton 
schools. gained a national reputation, the 
methods employed being in such) demand 
that a New York Publishing house (The 
Macmillan Company), issued a book known 
as “The Book of Stockton Methods,” 


PrRactTICALLy all of the Presidents of 
Departments of the National Education 
Association met at Chicago, October 23, in 
response to the call of ‘President E.»T. 
Fairchild of that Association.’ At that con- 
ference, the program for the meeting to be 
held at Salt Lake City next July was 
blocked out in a large way. It was agreed 
that the major theme which should find 
expression throughout the general pro- 
grams of the Association, and in the pro- 
grams of each depattment, was to be the 
betterment of rural and elementary schools, 
It was understood that the natural function 
of no department should be impaired, that 
each department should do its distinct work, 
but that in its program it should relate 
the work of the department as, far as pos- 
sible to. common life through. rural and 
elementary. .education., The , officers. and 
heads, of, departments. were _ practically 
united on, the point that there should: be a 
great central binding. thread... running 
through all the work of the Association, 
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not to exclude in any way the special work 
for which each department was created. 
President E. T. Fairchild expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with the attitude of 
the presidents of the departments in their 
willingness to follow out his suggestion 
that the Association should attempt to meet 
the specific needs of all the teachers of all 
the schools. 





WomkeEN are better than men, if the cen- 
sus of the jails proves anything. Here 
are some figures of interest from the re- 
cent United States census, which show 
that while in the church the women out- 
number the men, there are other places 
where the men are greatly in the majority. 
In the District of Columbia 83 per cent. 
of the inmates of the penitentiary are men; 
in the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
cg 86 per cent. are men; in New York, 
7 per cent. are men; in Louisiana, 88 per 
cent.; in Virginia, 89; in New Jersey, 90; 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 91; in Con- 
necticut, 92; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio and South Carolina, 93; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico and Ten- 
nessee, 94; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina and 
West Virginia, 95; in Arkansas and Del- 
aware, 96; in California, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Texas and Vermont, 97; in Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska and Utah, 
98; in Arizona, Kansas, Nevada and South 
Dakota, 99; in Washington, Oregon, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming and Idaho, 99.6. 





Tue Franklin Union, to be established in 
Boston, promises to be a most useful insti- 
tution. The purpose is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the practical training of mechan- 
ics, draughtsmen, and stationary engineers, 
and to fit young men to become skilled and 
intelligent artisans and workers in what- 
ever trade they undertake. The building 
will be four stories high, and will be of 
brick and stone. The basement will con- 
tain a model boiler room, a steam and 
hydraulic laboratory designed for the edu- 
cation of stationary engineers; and an 
automobile laboratory, with equipment for 
experiments for steam, oil, and electricity ; 
an electrical laboratory, and a clay model- 
ing room. Class-rooms will be distributed 
throughout the building on every floor, and 
there will be large draughting rooms, 
studios, laboratories, and special lecture 
rooms for chemistry and physics. The 
school will be used, as far as can be deter- 
mined at present, mainly for evening work, 
and the finest possible equipment for light- 
ing the class and draughting-rooms will be 
installed. A codicil to Benjamin Franklin’s 
will, date June 23, 1780, left £1,000 to 
Boston. Franklin calculated that this sum 
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would, in the course of a hundred years, 
amount to £131,000. He provided that of 
this amount £100,000 be used for public 
purposes, and £31,000 be allowed to accu- 
mulate. At the end of the hundred years 
the sum actually amounted to $391,168.68, 
and a pro rata division was made. In 1904, 
the sum was $408,396.48, which was 
doubled by a gift from Mr. Carnegie. Now 
Boston is to have one of the finest trade 
schools in the country, through the far- 
sighted generosity of the philosopher of the 
Revolution. 





More than 27,000 men, members of adult 
bible classes, participated in the street par- 
ade in Philadelphia in connection with the 
jubilee convention of the Pennsylvania 
Sabbath School Association. The proces- 
sion, the largest in the history of the Sun- 
day-school movement in this country, was 
reviewed by President Heinze and a party 
of representative men from _ various 
branches of the State and city government. 
At the morning session of the convention 
it was announced that every county in the 
State has qualified for front rank in the 
standard of excellence set in 1906. John 
Wanamaker congratulated the various 
county superintendents and pledged $5,000 
for the work. 





Five golden rules of health were given 
to a reporter by Frederic Harrison, author, 
critic, bibliophile, ex-professor, barrister, 
historian, traveler, and amateur gardener, 
on his 81st birthday, which he has just 
celebrated at his home at Hawkhurst, Kent. 
These rules were: 

1. Abstain from tobacco, spirits, made 
dishes and all such dreadful things. I am 
satisfied with a little bit of mutton and rice 
pudding. 

2. Rise from a meal with an appetite. 
I believe people eat too much. 

3. Walk every day for two hours. This 
I am going to do as soon as I get through a 
pile of letters and telegrams from Florence 
and Rome. I am too old to play tennis and 
golf and too slow. 

4. Sleep eight hours. People cannot 
sleep who smoke themselves black in the 
face, eat too much and have not walked 
enough, 

5. More important than all, be content 
with what you have got. Take things 
quietly. 

Mr. Harrison rose to greet the reporter 
with a merry laugh. 

“T am happy to say,” he remarked “ that 
I am very well, very busy and very lively. 
I am singularly blessed in that I have all 
my senses just as clear as 20 or 25 years 
ago. My hearing is as good, and as for 
glasses, I do not need them.” 
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Wuat is the money value of an educa- 
tion? The average reduced to individual 
cases, would be something like this: Two 
boys, age 14, are both interested in me- 
chanics. One goes into the shops, the 
other into a technical school. The boy in 
the shops starts at $4 a week, and by the 
time he is 18 he is getting $7. At that age 
the other boy is leaving school and starting 
work at $10 a week. At 20 the shop-trained 
young fellow is getting $9.50 and the tech- 
nical graduate $15; at 22 the former’s 
weekly wage is $11.50 and the latter’s $20; 
and by the time they are both 25, the shop- 
worker finds $12.75 in his pay envelope 
while the technically trained man draws a 
salary of $31. These figures are based on 
a study of 2,000 actual workers made by 
the Massachusetts Commission for Indus- 
trial and Technical Education. 





In its column of “Institute Items,” dur- 
ing the week of the annual institute at 
Lancaster, the New Era says: Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, who was for fifty years a teacher 
in the boys’ high school and then for four 
years Mayor of Lancaster, is in evidence 
at the Institute. When it was organized in 
1852 he was a boy in the high school, in 
those early years Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes, 
Rev. J. S. Crumbaugh and others had the 
schools closed, as now, during institute 
week, and the pupils of the high schools 
were encouraged to be present and hear the 
speakers, and many of them attended dur- 
ing the entire week. In this way he was 
at these first sessions, which he recalls dis- 
tinctly. In 1855, he began teaching in the 
high school, and has been at every meeting 
of the institute since that time—making in 
all sixty-one years—and he proposes to 
continue this annual membership as long 
as he is able to do so. He was treasurer 
of the institute for over thirty years, and 
published its proceedings and statistics for 
ten years or longer. He has been secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for over forty years, and editor of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal for forty- 
six years, of which Dr. Winship says: “It 
is in a class by itself.” Supt. McGinnes 
said yesterday: “It has long been the best 
educational monthly that comes to my 
desk.” Dr. McCaskey’s office and stock 
room is on the fourth floor of the Morning 
News building, where he has ample facili- 
ties for his publishing work in the way of 
pictures, song books and The Journal. 





THE effort to establish a Corn Day in 
the rural and village schools of Illinois has 
brought forth results far beyond the ex- 
pectations of those who suggested it. In 
many countries the county superintendent 
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and teachers have observed the day with 
programs and exhibitions to which the 
people of the district were invited, thus 
arousing the keenest sort of interest in the 
subject. County exhibitions have followed 
this in which the best exhibits in the vari- 
ous districts have been shown. It is doubt- 
ful whether any one thing can be done 
which offers a better opportunity for giv- 
ing instruction along definite lines of agri- 
culture than through the observing of this 
Corn Day. The Department of Public In- 
struction will send out a publication con- 
taining programs and suggestions for the 
observation of the day. It is very essential 
that teachers urge the children to select 
seed and plant some corn of their own. 
The keeping of a record of all that is done 
from the planting to the gathering of the 
corn is a very important part of the plan. 
November 4 was set apart as Corn Day. 





Amonc the many excellent ideas sug- 
gested by the new educational spirit is that 
of developing the school grounds by the 
aid of the pupils, under suitable direction. 
The value of artistically laid-out and attrac- 
tive school yards is fully recognized. The 
idea naturally follows of teaching the pupils 
to do the work, and so giving them a prac- 
tical insight into the processes of nature, 
and a conception of the principles of land- 
scape gardening that will be of real value 
in after years to themselves and to society. 
One untidy, thriftless place in a well-kept 
and pretty neighborhood is often a blot 
upon the landscape, and an eyesore to all 
who pass by. Efforts to correct such an 
unfortunate state of things usually fail be- 
cause the slack owner has grown up with 
no conception of the value of neatness and 
order. This should be imparted in early 
life. Neat school premises, scientifically 
laid out and developed by the children them- 
selves, are distinctly educational and 
desirable. 





Tue danger of immoral contagion in- 
creases with the size of the group. When 
a large group is made up of young people 
gathered from every county in the State 
and from other States and countries, 
bringing, as they must, widely differing 
ideals and standards of conduct, the dan- 
ger is greatly increased. President Ed- 
mund J. James, of the University of IIli- 
nois, has done the cause of university edu- 
cation a great good in speaking plainly 
and openly to the freshmen on the subject, 
warning them against the little and big 
immoralities which waste their energies 
and defeat the real object of a student’s 
life. Such talk may seem old fashioned 
but it is no older than the faults it is 
directed against. 
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THE STATE MEETING.’ 





Tue State Association which meets at 
Harrisburg during holiday week, Decem- 
ber 26-28, will have the strongest array of 
national educators that has ever appeared 
before it. Among those who will take part 
are: 

Mr. Edward Howard, author and lecturer 
of New York City, who will speak upon 
“The Influence of the Parent and the 
Teacher in Moral Education.” Mr. 
Griggs’s book on Moral Education is con- 
ceded to be the best summary in this im- 
portant field of educational activity. He 
is an attractive and magnetic speaker, as 
well as a graceful and forceful writer. 

Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, probably the 
most widely known high school principal in 
this country. For many years he has been 
connected with the Boys’ High School of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and has dealt with 
problems incident to high school education 
in a most practical and successful manner. 

Dr. William A. McKeever, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, known through- 
out the length and breadth of the land by 
reason of the bulletins, which he has pub- 
lished relating to the teaching of boys and 
girls. The Boston Herald says that his 
Home Training Bulletins, which deal with 
the practical side of life, have aroused a 
deeper interest in child training and home 
building than any other influence radiating 
from an educational institution. Dr. Mc- 
Keever has done a great work in his state, 
and he will have a message that will in- 
terest every Pennsylvanian. 

Mrs. Frank De Garmo, head of the 
Country Life Department of the National 
Congress of Mothers, who has demon- 
strated in a very brilliant way the con- 
nection between good schools and good 
roads. In her campaigns for good roads 
carried on in southern Missouri and 
northern Louisiana, she has aroused the in- 
terest of the public to an appreciation of 
how good roads can be made great educa- 
tional agencies. 

Supt. J. H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, 
Mass., who stands out prominently as one 
of the great national superintendents. He 
is a man of large vision, sane and sensible 
in his presentation of practical and theo- 
retical phases of education. 

Mr. Henry S. Curtis, who will speak at 
one session, was formerly secretary of the 
National Playground Association. He has 
probably had a wider experience in social 
center work than any other man in the 
country. His purpose will be to show how 
the home and the school can be made to 
help each other. 

Miss Alice McCloskey, who has done 
signal work in connection with Cornell 
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University in promoting nature study and 
agriculture, will speak to the Nature Study 
Round Table and also appear before the 
general session. 

The indications are that there will be an 
unusually large enrollment. It is hoped 
that every county in the State will be repre- 
sented in membership. Pennsylvania has 
entered upon a new era in her educational 
history. The Educational Council, the 
Legislative Committee and the Resolutions 
Committee will have interesting and vigor- 
ous educational reports to offer. Teachers 
are urged to plan their holiday vacation so 
as to attend the meeting. 

Every teacher who enrolls will receive a 
volume of proceedings which will be a 
compendium of the best up-to-date educa- 
tional thought. This year’s volume will 
contain much valuable matter, some of an 
unusual kind, which will be of interest to 
every one concerned in education. The 
report of proceedings will appear as usual 
in this Journal, making the sixty-third in 
consecutive order published in these 
columns. 

For pocket programme, a neat little 
booklet containing full information as to 
general sessions and department and round 
table meetings, names of officers, educa- 
tional council and committees, location of 
buildings, times and places of sessions, 
hotels and hotel rates, etc., address the 
President, Dr. J. George Becht, secretary 
State Board of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The general sessions will be held in the 
auditorium of the Technical High School, 
on Walnut below Fourth street, first floor. 


= 


WORK DOING IN PITTSBURGH. 








TuHE following is a summary of the more 
important work of the Board of Pubiic 
Education of Pittsburgh, for the first year 
of its organization: Financial: The estab- 
lishment of a system of depositories for 
school funds providing: (a) absolute . 
security; (b) the maximum rate of in- 
terest; (c) entire fairness of distribution. 
The fixing of a tax levy under extremely 
difficult conditions, no satisfactory data 
being available from former Boards on 
either probable receipts or expenditures; 
an audit of the accounts of the various sub- 
districts, disclosing many irregularities; an 
examination into the status of the outstand- 
ing bonds and of the sinking fund, no 
definite record of either having been kept; 
the installation of a system of accounts in 
accord with the best government and school 
accounting standards; the adoption of a 
modern budget system for all future opera- 
tions, 

Physical: The organization of an ade- 
quate building and repair department; the 
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installation of a definite system for clean- 
ing schools and keeping them clean; the 
largest repair program ever undertaken by 
a district in a single summer, involving 
repairs affecting the safety and sanitation 
of 32 buildings; a detailed inventory, de- 
scription and appraisal of all the property 
of the district; a report upon every building 
in the city, giving its rating compared with 
a building having a perfect score for struc- 
ture, fireproofing, ventilation, light, etc.; a 
plan for placing the insurance for the entire 
district upon the best possible basis; estab- 
lished a system for the fuller use of school 
houses as social centers and for all proper 
public meetings; a systematic and definite 
program for repairs, for replacements and 
for new buildings, extending over a series 
of years. 

Educational: The election of a superin- 
tendent and the organization of a depart- 
ment of instruction and supervision, look- 
ing towards an ideal American city school 
system; the appointment of a corps of di- 
rectors and supervisors; the organization of 
the High School System upon a plan for 
district cosmopolitan high schools and an 
increase in high school facilities; regard- 
ing schools on the basis of half year pro- 
motions and adoption of a uniform and 
more simple course of study; the adoption 
of summer high and grade schools, of spe- 
cial and of elementary industrial schools, 
and of a system of ungraded rooms for 
backward children; the extension of 
manual training and household economy to 
the entire city in both elementary and high 
schools and the expansion of the evening 
high and elementary schools; Re-districting 
the entire city with a view to equalizing 
the attendance and assigning not over 50 
pupils to any one teacher; raising the 
standard of qualifications for teachers and 
the establishment of a Teachers’ Training 
School; the establishment of a retirement 
fund for teachers who have taught 25 
years; placing Kindergartens and Open Air 
Schools under the direct control of the 
board. 


ae 
> 





RURAL SCHOOLS, 





Tue following provisions were unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the Central 
Pennsylvania Round Table Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals, held at 
Lock Haven, Pa., November 15, 1912. 
Eleven counties sent sixty-eight men to 
this meeting. 

Your committee unanimously believes 
that the rural schools can be greatly im- 
proved if the following steps are taken: 

1. If teachers specifically trained for the 
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work of the rural schools are prepared. 
This, we think, can best be done by offer- 
ing, in addition to the regular normal 
school course, industrial courses, such as 
agriculture, domestic science, and ele- 
mentary manual training in summer terms 
of all the State Normal Schools for teach- 
ers or prospective teachers with academic 
preparation less than the equivalent of a 
high or normal school course, and if more 
advanced courses along similar lines be 
offered by the Pennsylvania State College, 
in addition to the other college subjects 
for those having the equivalent of a high or 
normal school course. To make this pos- 
sible the State should first properly equip 
the normal schools for such industrial 
courses. It should provide, in addition to 
free tuition, free transportation to and 
from such schools. Further, that the 
State should make a special appropriation 
to increase the salaries of teachers satis- 
factorily completing such courses. 

2. If provision is made for effective 
supervision through which a course of 
study or system of procedure can be put 
into active operation. This, we believe, 
can best be brought about if the law 
providing for assistant county superintend- 
ents is carried into effect, and by additional 
supervision of townships, or a combination 
of townships, by the State. This feature 
to be made mandatory. 

3. If the minimum term is increased to 
eight months. 

4. If, wherever feasible, schools be con- 
solidated. This would provide a social 
center, and bring about better teaching, 
supervision, gradation, attendance, equip- 
ment and interest. 

Consolidation, we believe, should be en- 
couraged by the State’s paying a part of the 
added expense of transportation of pupils 
and by giving special state appropriations 
to those consolidated schools maintaining 
approved departments of agriculture, do- 
mestic science, and manual training, and 
having all of its teaching force meet a 
specified requirement of proficiency. 

We believe that these steps suggested by 
your committee for the improvement of the 
rural schools could be most effectively put 
into operation if rural school inspection 
were provided by the State. To that pur- 
pose, we beg to submit for adoption the 
following resolutions: 

Whereas, There is a great lack of effi- 
ciency, uniformity, and educational stand- 
ards in the rural schools of Pennsylvania, 
and 

Whereas, We recognize the beneficent 
results of state high school inspection in 
bringing about greater efficiency through 
uniform standards, a more definite aim, etc. 
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Therefore, We recommend the enactment 
of a law providing for state inspection of 
rural schools. 

Committee: J. W. Sweeney, S. E. 
Weber, O. S. Davis. 


i 


FIGURES FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 


+ lige annual school report of State Supt. 
Schaeffer is presented in this number 
of The Journal. The number of school dis- 
tricts of the State, including Philadelphia, 
is now 2,535, a number of independent dis- 
tricts having been abolished under the new 
school code; the number of school houses 
15,207, number of schools 35,619; number 
of superintendents 173, number of male 
teachers 8,154, number of female teachers 
28,791, whole number of teachers 36,945. 








The average salary of male teachers, per 


month, is $65.04, female teachers $48.41. 
The average length of school term in 
months is 8.57. The whole number of 
pupils is 1,322,254, average number of 
pupils in daily attendance 1,061,673. The 
cost of school houses, purchasing, building, 
renting, etc., $7,309,527; teachers’ wages, 
$21,137,685 ; cost of school text-books, $889,- 
392; cost of school supplies other than text- 
books, including maps, globes, etc., $1,413,- 
559; salary of secretaries of school boards, 
$270,200; fees of treasurers of school 
boards $243,176; all other expenses $11,- 
204,444; total expenses, $42,557,986.06. 
The regular appropriation to common 
schools for the school year ending June 30, 
1912, $6,998,536.79; appropriation for free 
tuition of students in state normal schools 
for school year ending June 30, 1912, $312,- 
500; for township high schools, $137,500; 
for borough high schools, $137,500; for 
county superintendents, $115,000. 

Taking the State at large, and not in- 
cluding Philadelphia the number of dis- 
tricts is 2,534, a decrease of 64; number of 
schools 31,052, an increase of 630; number 
of pupils 1,139,617, an increase of 32,834; 
average daily attendance, 901,943, an in- 
crease of 29,468; per cent. of attendance 
87; average length of school term, in 
months, 8.36, increase .06; number of male 
teachers 7,715, increase 173; number of 
female teachers 24,663, increase 687; whole 
number of teachers 32,378, increase 860; 
average salary of male teachers per month 
$63.65, increase 90 cents; average salary of 
female teachers per month $46.03, increase 
47 cents; cost of supplies other than text- 
books $1,137,064, increase $327,220; teach- 
ers’ wages $16,567,759, increase $471,159; 
cost of text-books, $889,392, increase $30,- 
720; purchasing, building and repairing and 
renting houses, $6,033,441, decrease $491,- 
815; total expenditures $35,327,216, in- 
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crease $761,489; average number of mills 
levied for school purposes, 7.43, increase 
.54; average number of mills levied for 
building purposes, 1.05, decrease .3; amount 
of rs levied, $22,537,751.98, increase $365,- 
549.03. 


FIRE DRILLS IN SCHOOLS. 








THE following are the rules and regu- 
lations issued under date of October 2, 
1912, by the State Fire Marshal for obser- 


vance in the schools of Pennsylvania. 

1. The general intention of fire drills is to 
prevent panics usually accompanying fires or 
an alarm of fire. 

2. Owing to the physical condition of schools 
throughout the State, drills must of a neces- 
sity be varied to meet the condition of school 
buildings. . 

3. Fire drills must be held at least twice a 
month. 

4. The district superintendent of schools 
shall instruct the principals and teachers as to 
their duties and arrange the time of holding 
drills. 

5. Bell signals for fires shall be used exclu- 
sively. 

6. The bell signal for fire drills shall be one 
long followed by four short rings and the 
code for fire drills must be posted in each class 


room. 

7. At the sound of the fire signal, all work 
must cease instantly. Pupils will rise and 
march as directed, boys leading. 

8. Teachers should follow to be sure that no 
child has been left behind, sometimes a teacher 
or an older child might lead, but if the teacher 
gets too far from the end of the line he or 
she might not be able to get back to take care 
of the possible excited straggler. 

9. Boys should lead, and girls follow, or if 
possible separate exits should be taken. Boys 
often trample girls in a rush and girls are sure 
- be frightened at boys coming down behind 
them. 

10. Children should be taught in the course 
of drills to overcome obstructions, to be pre- 
pared to meet them at the time of actual fire. 

11. The movement of children shall be by 
the shortest route and there shall be no cross- 
ing of lines. 

12. Classes near stairway shall precede those 
further away, lower floor classes shall precede 
upper floor classes. 

13. Pupils shall move in sets of two, three or 
four, as most convenient and must be taught 
to absolutely obey orders as to formation and 
march. 

14. All movements of classes shall be by 
marching not by running and teachers must 
not urge or hurry pupils, but must use every 
effort to prevent excitement and preserve 
steadiness and precision in line. 

15. Fire escapes must be used as far as pos- 
sible as a regular means of exit, so that the 
scholars may become accustomed to their loca- 
tion and use; fire escapes must at all times be 
kept free from obstruction of any character 
and during the winter must be kept clear of ice 
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and snow; ashes or sand must be used in case 
of sleet, or when found impossible to other- 
wise make them safe for use. 

16. Each school is emptied four times a day 
(two recesses and two dismissals) and these 
dismissals should be conducted practically in 
every respect like a fire drill, excepting that the 
time of dismissal bell signal is used instead 
of the fire drill signal. 

17. The dates upon which fire drills are held 
must be reported by each principal to the dis-. 
trict superintendent and the district superinten- 
dent shall include a copy of this report in his 
monthly report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg. 


—— 
“<> 


PROF. WESTLAKE DEAD. 








T his home, at Lake Helen, Florida, 
where he resided since leaving Mii- 
lersville, in 1883, Prof. J. Willis Westlake 
died. He was buried at Baltimore on Tues- 
day, in his family plot, where his first wife 
and three children lie. His second wife, 
who was teacher of elocution at Millersville 
for many years, survives him, with his two 
married daughters, one residing at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and one in Baltimore. 
Professor Westlake’s connection with the 
Millersville Normal began in 1857, when he 
and the friend of his youth, Edward 
Brooks, were young members of the 
school’s first faculty. Leaving in 1858, he 
was called back in 1870 to take the pro- 
fessorship of English literature, having in 
the meanwhile conducted an academy and 
edited a newspaper, filled a position in the 
War Department and a professorship at 
Baltimore City College. He remained at 
Millersville thirteen years, leaving because 
both he and his wife were in ill health. He 
was an orange grower for twenty-nine 
years, and was recognized as one of the 
authorities of his State on fruit growing. 
Mr. Westlake was born in England, but 
in his early childhood his parents removed 
to Wayne county, Pa., where the boy was 
brought up on a farm and learned the car- 
penter’s trade. He worked his way through 
college and became a teacher. His ac- 
quaintance with John F. Stoddard and Ed- 
ward Brooks, young teachers in his neigh- 
borhood, led to his becoming a member of 
the Millersville Normal faculty after they 
had been at the school for one or two terms. 
Mr. Westlake was a man of high character 
and a high order of literary ability, an 
author and a poet of decided merit. He 
was almost eighty-three years of age, and 
until a few months ago was vigorous and 
active. He was widely known as the 
author of several text-books, among these, 
“How to Write Letters,” “ Common School 
Literature,” and “ Westlake’s 3,000 Practice 
Words.” 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


Bucxs.—Supt. Hoffman: Just closed a very 
successful institute. A feature of the institute 
was the display of manual training work from 
the Richlandtown schools. Experts pro- 
nounced it the best in workmanship ever seen 
here for schoolroom work. 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The fifty- 
seventh annual session of teachers’ institute 
was held at the theatre in Renovo during 
week of October 28. Every teacher of the 
county registered and paid the fee, though 
four could not be present on account of sick- 
ness. The sessions were most helpful and in- 
spiring. The cordial manner with which the 
citizens received and entertained the visiting 
teachers has given Renovo an enviable reputa- 
tion for hospitality worthy of imitation. A 
committee of Renovo teachers secured homes 
for visiting teachers in private families and 
then assured the finances of the institute by an 
advance sale of tickets among citizens for the 
evening entertainments. Our schools have 
made an excellent record for attendance in 
month of October. 

CrawForp.—Supt. Blair: At the first meet- 
ing of the High School Teachers’ Association, 
twenty of the thirty high schools were repre- 
sented, with a good programme. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Local institutes 
were held in Shippensburg and Mt. Holly 
Springs. Both were well attended and the 
discussions were interesting and helpful. 

Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: The attendance 
is better than usual at this season of the year. 
During the month we had four resienations of 
teachers. Our local institute work is pro- 
gressing. 

Huntinopon.—Supt. Dell: Three new high 
schools have been added to our list. Two of 
our teachers, Misses Nora and Maud Weber, 
have each held festivals during the month, 
from which they realized enough money to 
purchase an organ and a piano for their re- 
spective schools. We are proud of their 
activity. 

LEeHicH.—Supt. Rupp: The county institute 
is the chief event of the month. All our 
teachers were present during the entire week 
and an intense interest was manifested. The 
outlook is promising. 

Mirriin.—Supt. Wills: The County Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Milroy. High School 
Inspector Denison addressed the meeting. A 
good programme was rendered. On the fol- 
lowing day a high school conference was held 
in Lewistown with Mr. Denison in charge. 
Some difficult high schools problems were dis- 
cussed. The P. O. S. of A. of McVeytown 
presented a large flag to the schools of the 


village. Hon. B. K. Focht was the orator of 
the occasion, j 
Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: Thirty-seven 


schools were visited during the month and the 
work was found unsatisfactory in but two of 
these, due to indifference manifested by the 
teachers. Such teachers are informed that, 
unless a change of attitude is manifested in 
the work, their license will not be renewed 
another year. The annual institute was satis- 
factory. The directors’ annual convention met 
in joint session with the institute on Thursda 

afternoon and was addressed by Drs. Smi 
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and Krebs upon subjects of joint interest to 
both directors and teachers. 

T1ioca.—Supt. Retan: The directors associa- 
tion met in Wellsboro during the month. The 
attendance was large as compared with former 
years, 115 directors being present. It is to be 
regretted that more of the newly elected 
directors were not present. Only two teachers 
were absent from the annual institute, and 
these on account of sickness. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The intro- 
duction of manual training and domestic sci- 
ence into the schools of East Washington and 
Ellsworth boroughs marks the opening of 
this term. Our school of methods, an innova- 
tion in this county, was attended by over 400 
teachers. The meeting was planned for teach- 
ers having one year’s experience and less, to 
give them instruction in school administra- 
tion, methods, organization, etc. The teachers 
were loud in their praise of the two days’ 
work. Two new high schools, one at Ells- 
worth, the other in Hopewell township, 
opened with large enrollment. 

Attoona.—Supt. Baish: At the semi-centen- 
nial celebration of the loyal governors, the 
schools of the city took part in a parade in 
which they represented all the different states 
and territorial possessions of the Union. 
Forty-five floats showing events of historical 
interest accompanied the procession. The 
patrons of the schools contributed $2,500 to 
defray the expense of the parade. President 
Taft, Governor Tener and other notables 
viewed the parade and complimented the 
schools upon their fine appearance. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt, Kelly: Teachers’ meetings 
are held twice a month. Hamilton’s Recitation 
and Teaching of English are two books that 
are now being carefully studied. The teachers 
are given a half-hour in vocal music, conducted 
by Miss Boland, the supervisor of music. The 
majority of the school board are regular: atten- 
dants at these meetings. 

CotumsBra.—Supt. Dodd: The National 
_ School Record System has been adopted, 

the object being to maintain an accu- 
rate cumulative record of the pupils’ scholar- 
ship, attendance, health and conduct, in accord- 
ance with the requirement of law. Miss 
Nancy Beyer has been engaged as the arts and 
crafts teacher, and Miss Esther M. Long as 
music teacher. : 

HANover.—Supt. Carey: A special school 
for repeaters, defectives, and truants has been 
established for boys and placed in charge of a 
graduate of an industrial school. A half-day 
will be spent at study and the other half at 
manual training benches. Medical inspection 
has been established, in charge of two physi- 
cians, at $75 per annum each. The agreement 
calls for one annual inspection for each child, 
a monthly inspection of buildings, and privi- 
lege of special call by principal or superinten- 
dent at any time. 

Harrispurc.—Supt. Downes: An open-air 
school for children suffering with tuberculosis 
was recently started. 

Huntinepon.—Prof. W. M. Rife, of Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., was elected superintendent 
of the Huntingdon schools to succeed E. R. 
Barclay, who resigned to accept the superin- 
tendency at Pottsville. 
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Jun1ata.—Supt. Wineland: Grade meetings 
are conducted by the Superintendent ev 
Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock. Once a mon’ 
the teachers meet and conduct an institute. 
The attendance at these meetings is very good 
and much interest is manifested. 

LatrosE.—Supt. Downs: We have fifty 
teachers this year. Nine of them are engaged 
in high school work, and three as special 
teachers of music, drawing and penmanship. 
Latrobe has a separate teachers’ institute this 
year. The first sessions were held during the 
22d and 23d of November. A public school 
entertainment ‘course is another innovation. 
In the immediate future our Board is plan- 
ning to take preliminary steps toward the 
erection of a large, modern high school build- 
ing. 

MippLETowNn.—Supt. Wickey: Our schools 
opened with 914 pupils enrolled. Of this 
number 99 are in the high school. The science 
department of our high school has been ex- 
tended by the introduction of chemistry. A 
chemical laboratory has been fitted up with 
— to work our students in groups 
of 12. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Landis: Miss Amy 
Scholl has been elected supervisor of music. 
She has had special training in New York 
and Cornell Universities. The results of her 
work for the first month are gratifying and 
show what can be done by systematic teaching 
in music. 

Taytor.—Supt. Robinson: Dr. D. E. Jones 
has succeeded Miss Houser, resigned, as in- 
structor in music. We consider ourselves for- 
tunate in having a man with his wide ex- 
perience and special training for this impor- 
tant work. : 

TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Pease: We are now oc- 
cupying our new and in every respect modern 
and fully equipped high school building, 
erected at a cost of something over a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Tyrone.—Supt. Fleck: Notwithstanding the 
fact that some of our homes were quarantined, 
57 per cent. of the enrollment were present 
every day, and the percentage of attendance 
was 95. Our board has provided for regular 
medical inspection. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: Manual train- 
ing was introduced in the West Chester public 
schools in 1889, drawing under a supervisor in 
1896, and sewing in 1808. The best results, 
however, were not reached until four years 
ago, when the school board appointed a super- 
visor of the manual arts, who took charge of 
the three sections of the manual department. 
This teacher supervises the drawing and art 
work in all the schools, and correlates the 
several forms of handiwork with one another 
and with several of the branches of the aca- 
demic curriculum. Greater interest has been 
aroused, more efficient work has been done, 
and much has been saved through a more 
During the last 
summer a room was prepared and properly 
equipped for the teaching of domestic science. 
This year only the eighth grade girls and those 
in the first year in the high school courses 
will receive instruction in the new subject. 
The domestic science classes are placed under 
the care of the supervisor of the manual arts. 





